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MONDAY, JULY 30, 1951 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 224, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Joseph C. O’Mahoney (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators O’Mahoney, Hayden, Ferguson, and Bridges. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF HON. FRANK PACE, JR., SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY; GEN. J. LAWTON COLLINS, CHIEF OF STAFF, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE ARMY; MR. FRANCIS SHACKELFORD, DEPART- 
MENT COUNSELOR, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY; MAJ. GEN. 
G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE ARMY; MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM O. REEDER, DEPUTY, AS- 
SISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY; 
MAJ. GEN. ANTHONY C. McAULIFFE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-1, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY; BRIG. GEN. JOHN 
WECKERLING, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-2, AND 
BRIG. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
COMPTROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Senator O’Manoney. Let me read into the record, while the oppor- 
tunity is presented, a letter which I have just received from Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Anna M. Rosenberg. 

lt was announced earlier in the hearings that the committee wanted 
to have a statement from the Department of Defense with respect to 
civilian employment. That presentation was to be mailed by Mrs. 
Rosenberg. 

The letter I am about to read into the record comes from her in 
connection with that, but is not a substitute for the presentation 
which is to be made later. 

It indicates, however, a policy on the part of the Department of 
Defense to place limits upon the employment of civilians and to hold 
down the utilization of military personnel in doing civilian work. 

The letter is addressed to the chairman of this subcommittee, uvler 
date July 26, 1951. 
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Senator O’Manoney (reading): 


Dear Senator O’ Manoney: I am enclosing a copy of a Department of Defense 
directive which I know will be of interest to you. This directive is in line with 
our increased activities for more effective utilization of military and civilian per- 
sonnel, and incorporates the following major features: 

(1) Establishes a ceiling for all military and civilian personnel in departmental] 
activities in the Washingt6n area at the strengths actually on board-on July 20, 
1951. 


May I insert at this point and call the attention of the Army to the 
fact that the Navy lingo has been adopted by the Secretary of Defense. 

General Co.Luins. That shows the breadth and_ se ope, Senator 
O'Mahoney, of our unification. 

Senator O’Manoney (reading): 


Included are the departmental activities of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Air Force, as well as those in the various boards and activities supporting the 
Secretary of Defense. 

(2) Within the next 90 days, each military department and the agencies of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense must achieve a 5-percent reduction in both 
military and civilian strengths within the departmental activities referred to 
above. These reductions will be accomplished through normal attrition or turn- 
over, insofar as practicable, rather than through arbitrary reductions in force. 

(3) Military personnel wil! not be used to replace civilian personnel, nor shall 
we permit the intent of this directive to be circumvented by the expanded use of 
temporary-duty detail of individuals from field activities (either within or outside 
of the Washington area), or by any similar actions. 

In order to insure that any civilian personnel reductions be implemented in an 
honest and efficient manner, I should like to point out that the Secretaries of the 
military Departments have been specifically charged with the responsibility of 
surveying their activities and effecting this reduction by selected activity, rather 
than across the board, and in a manner calculated to cause the minimum inter- 
ference with essential activities. I have personally discussed this aspect with the 
Secretaries and the Chiefs of Staffs, and emphasized the necessity for making this 
cut in those activities where euts would be least disruptive. 

I wish to point out that the above step is, in my judgment, only the most recent 
evidence of the Department’s sincere desire and continuing efforts to effect 
economy in the use of personnel. The savings in our end-fiscal-year-1951 civilian 
employment brought about by the establishment of manpower ceilings within the 
budgetary ceilings are an example of these efforts, 

Striking evidence is also available respecting economy in the use of military 
personnel. Through improved utilization, the Army expects to obtain two or 
three more divisions than were originally planned without increasing its requested 
end-fiscal-vear-1952 strength of 1,552,000. 

I believe that these savings illustrate the Department’s adherence to the 
principle that budgetary ceilings should not be thought of as floors, and that they 
should be treated as a limit, not a goal. 

We-will continue to exert every effort to achieve maximum economy in the u 
of ali Defense Department personnel, and we will appreciate your continuing 
interest and cooperation toward that end. 

Sincerely vours, 
Anna M. ROSENBERG. 


PERSONNEL REDUCTION IN WASHINGTON AREA 


I will ask that there be included in the record at this point a directive 
of the Department of Defense dated 24 July 1951 relating to “Redue- 
tion of military and civilian personnel in departmental activities in 
the W ashington area. 

(The directive referred to is as follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Wasuinatron, D. C., Jury 24, 1951. 
Title: 110 Personnel. 
Subtitle: 01 General (military and civilian). 
Number: 110.01—1 (reduction of military and civilian personnel in departmental 
activities in the Washington area). 
Reference: (a) Department of Defense manpower and personnel controls, May 22, 
1951. 


The policies and programs contained in reference (a) set forth objectives and 
procedures for more effective controls over the requirements, allocation, distribu- 
tion, and utilization of manpower within the Department of Defense. Within 
these established programs. an urgent and immediate need exists to achieve more 
effective utilization of military and civilian personnel in departmental activities 
in the Washington area. 

Accordingly, the following measures shall be placed into effect as of July 20, 
1951: 

I. MILITARY PERSONNEL 


1. Military personnel ceiling and reduction.—The number of military personne 
on duty on the effective date in departmental activities in the Washington area 
in each service or other activity as defined below will be the military ceiling for 
that service or activity. Within the next 90 days, this ceiling will be reduced 
5 percent. This reduction should be accomplished through normal attrition 
insofar as possible. The term ‘‘departmental activities” is generally construed to 
mean all activities within the Office of Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and associated boards and agencies; the Department of the Army (at the 
seat of government); the Navy Department and Headquarters, Marine Corps; 
Department of the Air Force (at the seat of government, including Headquarters, 
U. 8. Air Force). The Secretaries of the military departments and the Director 
of Administration, OSD, shall each designate the specific activities to be included 
within the provisions of this directive. A list of such activities, their initial 
ceiling, and the reductions to be applied in each case will be furnished to the 
Requirements Division, OASD (M and P). 

2. Military personnel shall not be assigned to replace the civilian personnel 
reduced under the provisions of this directive. 

3. It is the responsibility of the Secretaries of the military departments and 
the heads of the activities listed in paragraph 1, above, to survey their activities 
and effect this reduction in the number of military personnel by selected activity 
rather than across the board, and in a manner calculated to cause the minimum 
interference with essential activities. Full consideration will be given to those 
organizations which have already effected significant manpower economies. 
Progress will be reported to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (manpower and 
personnel) on September 1. 

!. For new or recently established activities which have not been fully staffed, 

special justification will be submitted to the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Manpower and Personnel) so that requirements can be ascertained and a new 
ceiling established. Prior to submission of such justification, consideration will 
be given to meeting such requirements by a readjustment of personnel within 
existing authorizations. 

5. The Secretaries of the military departments are charged with the responsi- 
bility of insuring that the intent of this directive is not avoided by the use of 
extensive temporary duty, detail of individuals from field activities, either within 
or outside of the Washington area, or by similar action. 


Il. CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


1. Civilian personnel ceiling and reduction.—.The number of civilian personnel 
on the rolls on the effective date in departmental activities in the Washington 
area in each service or other activity, as defined below, will be the civilian per- 
sonnel ceiling for that service or activity. Within the next 90 days, this ceiling 
will be reduced 5 percent. This reduction will be accomplished through normal 
attrition insofar as possible. The term ‘departmental activities’’ is generally 
construed to meal all activities within the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and associated boards and agencies; the Department of the 
Army (at the seat of government); the Navy Department and Headquarters, 
Marine Corps; Department of the Air Force (at the seat of government, including 
Headquarters, U. S. Air Force). The Secretaries of the military departments 
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and the Director of Administration, OSD, shall each designate the specifi, 
activities to be included within the provisions of this directive. A list of suc); 
activities, their initial ceiling, and the reductions to be applied in each case wi) 

be furnished to the Requirements Division, OASD (M. and P.). 

2. It is the responsibility of the Secretaries of the military departments an: 
the heads of activities listed in paragraph 1, abeve, to survey these activities and 
effect this reduction in the number of civilian personnel by selected activity, 
rather than across the board, and in a manner calculated to cause the minimun 
interference with essential activities. Full consideration will be given to those 
organizations which have already effected significant manpower economic 
Progress will be reported to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and 
Personnel) on September 1, 1951. 

3. For new or recently established activities which have not been fully staffed, 
special justification will be submitted to the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Manpower and Personnel) so that requirements can be ascertained and a ne\ 
ceiling established. Prior to submission of such justification, consideration wii! 
be given to meeting such requirements by a readjustment of personnel withi: 
existing authorizations. 

Anna M. RosEnBERG, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel). 


MILITARY PERSONNEL IN NONMILITARY DUTIES 


Senator Haypen. That is an interesting statement, Mr. Chairman; 
that is, that they can find enough men to make two divisions, men in 
the military service that have been doing work that could be done : 
by civilian personnel. I want to state very frankly that I do not 
have any sympathy with the newspaper publicity that has been 
given to the large number of persons from. eivil life who have been 
employed by the Government since the beginning of this emergency. 

I go back to the old story that I have told before. I remember 
that in the case of the old Army, which was out fighting the Indians, 
a young man would enlist expecting to fight the Indians, and he would 
be sent out to Arizona, and his job would be to cut wood and haul 
water or make adobes for the building of Army posts. If they got 
40 men out of a company of 100 to get after Geronimo or Cochise, 
they were doing very well. The rest of them could not be spared. 
The result was that the young man who wanted to fight went over the 
hill; he deserted, because all he did was a lot of hard work that he 
could do at home. 

Civilian personnel should be employed for that purpose, for the 
housekeeping of Army posts. As I say, I do not have any sym- 
pathy with the publicity given that. 

Senator O’Manoney. Senator, you are talking about ancient 
warfare. 

Senator Haypen. Well, in modern warfare it is the same thing. 
There is a kind of work in the support of the armed services that can 
better be done by civilians et less cost to the Government. You 
con employ women and you can employ men who are classified as 
unfit for military duty, and they can do that work entirely satisfac- 
torily. Certainly there ought to be included in this report, when it is 
made, a statement of the difference in actual cost to the Government 
as between using military personnel, including their pey and allow- 
ances, and the benefits that accrue to a person who is in the military 
service, the ultimate benefits, pensions, and all that sort of thing, as 
compared to employing civilians. I am sure you will find in the end 
that the taxpayers save money by employing the civilians. 
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Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Secretary, are you going to open the 
hearing this morning? 

Secretary Pace. I am, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, I think we might as well begin. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY PACE 


Secretary Pace. Mr. Chairman, the process that General Collins 
and I have followed in the past, with your permission, is for me to 
complete my statement and have General Collins complete his and 
then we jointly answer questions. 

Senator O’Manonry. That will be quite agreeable. 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Secretary Pacn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
during my appearance before this committee early last month in con- 
nection with the Army’s presentation of some of the various methods 
by which it seeks to insure sound management of the military dollars 
appropriated by the Congress, I stated that the Army was requesting 
$20,798,846 in its annual appropriation for fiscal year 1952. This 
amount is exclusive of the Army’s 1952 require ments for new obligat- 
ing authority to construct military facilities since authorizing legisla- 
tion in this field is still under consideration. Our fiseal year 1952 
appropriation requirements for this military construction are esti- 
mated at $1,232 million and will be presented to you at a later date. 


BUDGET PREPARATION PREVIOUSLY DESCRIBED 


During that recent. appearance I explained in considerable detail 
the procedure followed by the Army to determine how much money 
: needed for fiscal year 1952, and the intensive efforts made, first 
by the Army alone, and then in conjunction with the Department of 
Defense and the Bureau of the Budget, to assure that the budget 
now before you had received the most careful consideration to achieve 
the maximum utilization of the dollar. 


SPECIAL REQUESTS 


Before discussing with you the substance of this budget, I should 
like to make the same two requests of you that I made rec ently of the 
House of Representatives. This budget might have been presented 
to vou earlier, if it were not for the esse ential successive sc reening steps 
to which it was subjected and with which you are already familiar. 
Because this budget has thus been delayed it was not possible for vou 
to make these funds available before the Ist of July. Consequently 
by means of a joint resolution the Congress has provided us until the 
end of this month with the interim funding authority needed to con- 
tinue operations and to keep vital production lines running pending 
your consideration of this budget. My first request is that if by July 
31, 1951, these funds are not yet available, you continue until they are 
available this interim funding authority at not less than the present 
rate. Even with such interim funding authority, however, it will be 
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necessary for the Army to keep its obligations at a minimum until we 
know through the annual appropriation how much money will finally 
be available to us for the entire fiscal year. This makes it extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, for us to obligate all our funds pursuant to 
our planned program by the end of fise al year 1952, especially in the 
procurement and research fields. My second request is to meet this 
problem, namely, that in our annual appropriation you include a pro. 
vision which will permit procurement and production funds, together 
with research and development appropriations, to remain available 
until obligated, even if this has not occurred before the end of fiscal 
year 1952. This latter provision is authorized by law and has been the 
practice in the case of Navy and Air Force funds for such purposes, 


PREPAREDNESS. OBJECTIVES 


The budget now before you, as you know, has been prepared in the 
light of preparedness objectives recommended last December by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and approved shortly thereafter by the Secretary 
of Defense, the National Security Council and the President. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

With the money now being asked, added to previous appropriations 
and allowing for stocks on hand, we can during fiscal year 1952 man, 
equip with modern arms, and maintain this active Army and sup- 
porting elements. We can also at the same time provide a part of 
our war reserve of matériel and, what is most important, create and 
maintain an expanded production base. The estimates now before 
you, however, represent only an installment, albeit a large one, on the 
total Army program required to achieve the minimum military 
security contemplated by the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 


THE CALCULATED RISK INVOLVED IN THE ARMY’S FISCAL YEAR 1952 
BUDGET 


In formulating these estimates the Army had to decide whether to 
embark now upon an all-out mobilization program which would 
insure military matériel being on hand as rapidly as industry could 
produce it or to follow a program which emphasized the creation of a 
production base and its maintenance during the indefinite period of 
military preparedness that lies ahead. An _ all-out mobilization 
program would enable us to be ready for war at an earlier date but 
at a far greater dollar cost. It would of course require going much 
further in the conversion of the civilian economy and would mean 
an all-out operation of industry to meet military requirements. 
Moreover, should war not come, our production under such a program 
would in time exceed our requirements. We would then have on 
hand huge amounts of equipment difficult to maintain in good condi- 
tion and susceptible to obsolescence. In such an event, the resulting 
shutdown or reconversion of industry would cause a serious disrup- 
tion of our economy and would result in the rapid deterioration of 
our entire production base. 

Fully aware of the risks involved, the Army in its fiscal year 1952 
budget is not now asking for the money needed to produce and stock- 
pile all the equipment and supplies which would be needed during the 
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first year, if an all-out war were thrust upon us. We have instead 
chosen the longer range course which places the greatest feasible 
reliance upon the creation of an expandible production base. In so 
doing, we are taking the calculated risk that a D-day within the next 
year will find us less prepared than if we had chosen to rearm now at 
top speed. 


TERMINATION OF HOSTILITIES IN KOREA 


As you already know, the 1952 budget now before you does not 
make any prov ision for financing Korean hostilities after June 30, 
1951. Thisis due to the fact that in the preparation of this budget 
it was decided to assume, for purely budgetary purposes only, that 
Korean hostilities would not extend beyond June 30, 1951. This 
assumption was made in the firm belief that estimates of combat 
consumption of matériel in Korea after June 30 could more realisti- 
cally be made at a later date. Because of this assumption, which was 
carefully observed in our budget preparation, no termination of 
hostilities in Korea resulting from the present cease-fire negotiations 
affords any justification for a reduction in the Army’s 1952 appropria- 
tion request. Moreover, if for any reason the present cease-fire 
negotiations do not result in a lasting armistice and hostilities continue, 
we will have many expenditures which would have to be provided 
for by a supplemental budget. In the meantime pending your 
approval of such a supplemental budget, we will have to meet these 
Korean combat requirements with matériel which we have requested 
in order to equip and modernize the expanded Army or for some other 
purpose. 

Any termination of Korean hostilities in no way lessens the need 
for this country’s achieving the preparedness status towards which 
our 1952 budget is directed. The forces and pressures that led to the 
invasion of South Korea over a year ago are as much in existence now 
as they were then and as they were when this budget was being pre- 
pared. It would be a catastrophe in my opinion if this Naiton as a 
result of recent developments in Korea were to slacken its prepared- 
ness efforts and allow itself to be lulled into any false feeling of security. 
I believe that any such slackening can only play directly into the 
hands of the Soviet leaders and increase the danger of all-out aggres- 
sion by the Communists. 


SUPPLIES TO OTHER UN TROOPS 


Senator KNowLanp. At that point, Mr. Secretary, may I ask 
whether you have made any estimates as to the precentage of equip- 
ment that we have to supply to the approximately 30,000 other 
United Nations troops that were sent to Korea, and can you state 
whether that is a charge on Army funds or just how that is handled? 

Secretary Pace. I cannot give you the specific amount, Senator, at 
the moment. I think I can get you the information as to the exact 
amount. As I understand it—and correct me if I am in error, General 
Collins—such equipment is issued on a reimbursable basis. I do not 
think that it is a large amount in terms of dollars. : 

Senator KNowLanp. Reimbursable from whom? 

Secretary Pace. Reimbursable from the countries involved. 
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Senator KNow.Lanp. Has not that largely become somewhat of a 
bookkeeping proposition when we are being asked to provide $6.3 
billion to at least a considerable segment of those same countries i), 
one degree or another? 

Secretary Pace. In my judgment, since you are providing money 
for a great many of those countries in order to build them up, a 
charge against those countries in terms of actual dollar collections 
might be difficult. I know of no way, Senator Knowland, to hand!» 
that situation in an ordinary business fashion other than to assist 
them and to take that into consideration in the fiscal negotiations. 

Senator KNow.anp. I think this committee should have, Mr. 
Chairman, since it fits into the Korean picture, a statement of just 
what we have had to supply to these other troops in Korea in the 
way of either military equipment or rations and, I suppose, transpor- 
tation. I notice that another contingent was leaving from Greece on 
American transports flying United Nations flag. I assume we are 
paying that bill at least for the moment. 

Senator O’Manonry. I had planned taking that up with the 
Joint Chiefs and the Secretaries when we came to the concluding 
round-up. 

Senator KNOWLAND. I see. 

Secretary Pace. I would be glad to provide that information. 

Senator KNow.anp. I thought that if we could get the informa- 
tion before that we might have some questions to raise at that time. 

Senator Fereuson. Would it not be all right, Senator Knowland, 
to have Secretary Pace list the kind of provisions, and so forth general- 
ly, at least? 

Senator KNowLanp. Yes. 

Secretary Pacer. All right. 

(The information referred to was filed with the committee.) 


ESTABLISHING A READILY EXPANDABLE PRODUCTION BASE 


The Army has never before been faced with an international situa- 
tion of suspense and tension such as that which makes necessary our 
fiscal year 1952 budget. To repulse Communist aggression in Korea, 
the Army for over a year has been fighting a costly, large-scale cam- 
paign. Our forces now in action almost equal the number of United 
States troops engaged in world-wide combat 1 year after Pearl Harbor 
Present cease-fire negotiations in Korea are due in large part to this 
extraordinary effort. Notwithstanding these negotiations, however, 
the free world may at any time be confronted with Communist 
aggression in Iran, Yugoslavia, or some other international soft spot. 
At any moment, should the Soviet see fit to attack we may be fighting 
in another world war. It is imperative under these circumstances 
that the Nation build up and maintain its military strength. On the 
other hand, as I have pointed out, full mobilization at this time would 
not necessarily be in the best long-range interests of the Nation. 
By limiting our initial request for fiscal year 1952 and by producing 
war matériel at a somewhat slower rate, our industrial base can be 
kept at a high potential for a longer time. At this time the choice 
between all-out moblilization and partial mobilization is a difficult 
one and involves the risks that I have mentioned. The choice 
represented by this budget is the one which I believe best assures the 
over-all security of the Nation for the long pull. 
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FLEXIBILITY IN PLANNING 


The present international situation is so subject to rapid change 
that our planning must remain flexible. Recent developments in 
Korea emphasize the need for this flexibility. The Army program 
reflected in the budget now before you contemplates that late this 
calendar year, the Army will review the progress of our preparedness 
program in the light of then existing world conditions and in the light 
of the progress made by industry in the production of military matériel. 
If the possibility of war increases, we will put pressure on our pro- 
duction base to accelerate deliveries. In that case we will necessarily 
ask you for more money, to order more goods and establish more lines. 
On the other hand if the world situation remains unc hanged, I shall 
take whatever steps are required to request only sufficient additional 
appropriations to keep our production lines running at contemplated 

rates. Should world tensions be substantially eased, we will slow 
aoa our production lines and stretch out delivery schedules under 
contracts then existing. Under no circumstances, however, must we 
permit the production base which we are creating to be destroyed by 
a stoppage in production. 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Especially important to the creation of this production base are 
the $1,100 million requested by the Army for expediting production. 
Without these funds, which are more accurately described as funds 
for the provision of production facilities, the Army’s calculated risk 
in recommending this budget would be wholly unjustifiable because 
we will use this money to establish additional Government-owned or 
controlled production lines for the many critical strictly military items 
which cannot be produced by facilities set up to meet civilian needs 
or for quantities of an item exceeding normal civilian requirements. 
We must have these facilities for our current procurement program 
and for the development of the industrial capacity needed for full 
mobilization. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The Army plans to enter and finish fiscal year 1952 with approxi- 
mately 14 million men. This strength will enable the Army to have 
the forces presently prescribed under national security objectives. 

Senator Ferauson. How many of those will be in Europe at the 
end of the fiscal year 1952? 

Secretary Pacs. How many of those will be in Europe at the end 
of fiscal year 1952? 

Senator Frrauson. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Pace. I assume you are referring, Senator, to General 
Marshall’s statement? 

Senator Frerauson. I would like to get your statement. 

Secretary Pace. I would prefer to let General Collins speak to 
that point. 

Senator Ferauson. General, can you tell us? 

General Couns. Yes, sir. There will be roughly 284,000 Army 
troops. The remaining 60, 000 of the figure that General Marshall 
spoke of are Air Force ‘troops. 
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Senator Ferauson. But there will be 400,000? 

General Couuins. Under 400,000. 

Senator Ferauson. Will that require an increase in the budget? 

General Cotuins. That is all provided for in the budget. That is 
the number of troops that was to be in Europe, and their expenses 
are all covered in this budget. 

Senator Fercuson. In the present budget? 

General Couns. In the present budget; that is right, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. In this budget ‘before us? 

General Couns. That is what I mean, sir, the budget here 
before us. 

Senator Fercuson. So that was anticipated in preparing this 
budget? 

General Couns. Either in this budget or the construction budget 
which has not come to you. 

Senator Fercuson. The construction budget, of course, would be 
for housing? 

General Couns. Not just housing, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. What about transportation? 

General Couns. It covers warehousing and other things. 

Secretary Pace. I think it is planned within the scope of this budg- 
et, with the exception of the fact that, as | mentioned in my testi- 
mony, Senator, in order to carry on the Korean effort, we are making 
drains upon our planning for this orderly build-up. That particular 
area will have to be replaced. Other than that, it falls within the 
planning. 

Senator KNowLanpb. Mr Chairman, might General Collins give a 
little clarification. This: there may be an explanation to it. I sat 
in on the troops-for-Europe testimony before the combined Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations Committee, and at the time four 
additional divisions were being discussed, making a total of six. 
There was no such figure of 400,000. 





QUESTION OF NUMBER OF TROOPS FOR: EUROPE 


Senator Bripces. Those figures were completely different. I ex- 
amined them this morning. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. They were completely different, as you will 
find by examining the testimony before the committee. I would 
like to know how you arrive at the figure 400,000 because, even with 
a fairly generous slice, I cannot see how the figure could change 
between the two he arings. 

Senator Bripces. General Collins, before you answer that, let me 
point out that that testimony was heard before the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and the Armed Services Committee, we made a 
report which we sent to the Senate, the testimony stated that defi- 
nitely, and we have stated on the floor of the Senate four additional 
divisions would mean, including the fighting men, the supply men, 
and everything, not over 100,000 more troops. Now, that was the 
testimony before the Congress, and that was the testimony which 
was incorporated when we made the reports to the Senate. That is 
the testimony which the speakers used in the Senate, and so forth. 
Now, why has it been changed? 
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General ieee Well, I do not know the details as to the numbers, 
Senator. 1 do not recall. It is the same number of divisions. Of 
course, When we send divisions we have to send supporting troops. 

Senator Bripees. Before you sent the additional divisions, how 
many troops did you have? 

General Cots. Frankly, I wouldn’t trust my memory. I don’t 
know. 

Senator Fereuson. Will you file that for the record? 

General Couuins. Yes, we can. 

General Decker. Roughly 100,:00 is the strength. 

Senator O’Manonry. Who answe ved that question? 

General Decker. I did, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, what do you mean by 100,000? 

General Decker. The number of troops located in Europe. 

Senator Bripces. There is a complete discrepancy. Let us get the 
record perfectly clear. There is no reason why we should not. How 
many troops were in Europe at the time the Senate acted upon the 
legislation to send additional troops to Europe to enable General 
Kisenhower to build up the NATO army? How many additional 
troops were required at that time to reach that objective, and what 
was the objective, and does that now vary in any degree and, if so, 
in what degree from the announcement made by General Marshall? 

General Couns. I can give you the first part of that. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, is this on or off the record? 

General Couurns. I think this can be on the record. 

Senator O’Manonry. How about my question? 

General Couuins. | believe that is all right, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator KNOWLAND. I might suggest, Mr. Chairman, that on this 
situation I have no objection to that part of the record which needs 
to be classified for security being classified for security, if that is 
required, but I do think that it is important that we get a record of 
just what is taking place. 

General Couuins. I would appreciate that. 

Senator Fercuson. It may be different from the one we got. 

General Couuins. I would appreciate that. 

When we confirm something officially, it is of great value to the 
potential enemy to have that information, inc luding strength figures. 


TOTAL UNITED STATES TROOPS IN EUROPE AT START OF NORTH ATLANTIC 
TREATY 


Now, there were approximately 100,000 troops in Europe at the 
start of this. I would like to clarify the statement I made and, to 
some extent correct the statement I made that the money in this 
budget will take care of the increases that we are speaking of. Act- 
ually the figure of 344,000 Army and Air in round numbers would 
not be reached until near the beginning of fiscal year 1953. 

Senator Ferauson. At the end of the fiscal vear 1952 

General Couuins. That is right. 

Senator KNowLAND. July 1 of 1952 begins the fiscal year 1953. 

General Coturns. That is right. I am not definitely sure of this 
figure. There may be, say, a 10,000 difference, but it would be a very 
small amount. 
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MAINTENANCE OF TROOPS OVERSEAS 


Now, there is one other factor which may call for additional funds 
for the maintenance of the forces overseas, and that is the question of 
whether we have a peace treaty with Germany in the meantime wiiic}) 
would change some of the costs that the Germans are now bearing, 
that plus the construction which is not yet in the budget and which 
the Secretary has already covered in his earlier testimony, so far as 
I know are the only two faeters which would increase the cost of {he 
maintenance of the forces that we will have there, over and above 
what this budget now provides for. 

Senator Ferauson. May I just say this, General: That would 
indicate that this budget was made up on an entirely different basis 
than what was testified to in the so-called troops to Europe bill 
because it certainly is going to cost more money. 

It shows an inflation in the budget to transport troops and keep 
them in Europe more than it would to keep them here.. 

General Cotuins. We furnished that information to the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. The difference in cost over what it 
would be to maintain these troops in the United States and what it 
would cost to maintain them overseas. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, but it must have been anticipated when 
you made up the budget to put that in. 

General Decktér. May I say a word to that? It was contemplated 
at that time that hostilities would have ended in Korea by the end of 
the fiscal year. Some of the troops in Korea would have been re- 
deployed to Europe. 

So you would have substantially the same number of troops overseas 
in 1952, but in different locations. 


DEPLOYMENT OF KOREAN TROOPS 


Senator Fereuson. There is nothing in this budget for Korea. 
Then how could it be they would be in the European theater if you 
transfer them over there? 

General Decker. The troops originally deployed in Korea would 
have been pulled out of Korea and redeployed to Europe,so you would 
have substantially the same number of troops overseas. 

Senator Fereuson. But you would have to ask for a deficiency for 
that transportation of those troops over to Europe and the keeping of 
them there, because it is not included in regard to Korea. 

General Decker. That redeployment was contemplated in the 
budget. 

Senator Ferauson. Where in the budget is that? 

General Decxnrr. In the Transportation Corps appropriation. 

Senator Ferauson. You anticipated when you were before the other 
committee these troops would be transferred from Korea to Europe? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator O’Manonry. Are you saying to us now that the 400,000 
troops, 60,000 of whom are Air Force and 340,000 ground forces, are 
no larger than the force which was contemplated at the time, that the 
whole NATO enterprise was discussed before the committees of the 
Senate and reported to the Senate? 
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General Couiurns. That is correct with respect to the number of 
divisions only. 

Senator Bripcrs. Before you make that statement are you testi- 
fying to something there which is absolutely contrary to what went 
on at that time? 

| do not want to see you get into a complete digression here. 

General Couuins. The details now with respect to numbers, I told 
you earlier I could not answer that. The details as to the supporting 
troops, similarly I would not want to say these were all specifically 
tabulated or even figured out at that time; but the number of divisions 
is exactly the same. There is no change in that. 

It is a question of the number of antiaircraft units and other sup- 
porting troops. 

Senator KNowLanp. Right at this point, because I think it is im- 
portant, otherwise I think it is going to be highly embarrassing when 
it gets out on the floor of the Senate as it will when the new legisla- 
tion which is now being heard before the Foreign Relations Committee 
is brought out, but I think starting very soon before both the Foreign 
Relations Committee and the Armed Services Committee, I would 
like to know how many of what appears to be on the surface an in- 
crease is an increase in division slice in the strict sense of the word of 
being the supporting troops and how many are bringing in additional 
combat forces such as regimental combat teams and not calling them 
divisions, but as a matter of fact having more combat troops than were 
originally contemplated. 

Theoretically you could still hold 6 divisions and send 40 regi- 
mental combat teams in there and you would be strictly complying 


with the fact there were not more than 6 divisions, but from the point 
of view of Congress it would not quite be an accurate presentation to 
the combined committees. 

Senator O’Manonry. The statement is made in Secretary Pace’s 
presentation: 


To repulse communist aggression in Korea the Army for over a year has been 
fighting a costly large-scale campaign of forces now in action almost equal the 
number of United States troops engaged in world-wide combat 1 year after 
Pearl Harbor. 

If we are to add to the expenditures of the Government the total 
cost of what the Secretary of the Army calls a costly large-scale 
campaign almost equaling in number the troops in world-wide 
combat 1 year after Pearl Harbor, and if we are to provide also for 
an expanded program of military build-up in Europe, the cost to the 
people of the United States is going to be vastly greater than is 
represented in this budget. 

So that is the thing we have got to get clear on the record. If vou 
will proceed, Mr. Secretary. 


KOREAN ROTATION PROGRAM 


Secretary Pace. This strength will also provide the soldiers 
needed to carry out our rotation programs and to replace the reserv- 
ists and National Guard men now scheduled for release from active 
duty beginning in July of this year. Under this plan we expect to 
release by next December 100,000 enlisted reservists who entered 
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military service involuntarily from Inactive and Volunteer Reserye 
ranks. 

The number of men being rotated from Korea is increasing. As of 
Friday, 20 July, 1951, 36,935 combat soldiers had left FECOM to re- 
turn to the United States under our Korean rotation program. 

In addition, several thousand more have already been released by 
the Eighth Army and are now being processed in FECOM for return 
to the United States. 

We also expect to renew, beginning the latter part of this summer, 
our normal rotation of personnel from other overseas areas. 

Senator O’Manonry. Please tell us what FECOM stands for. 

Secretary Pace. That is the Far East Command, sir. 

The Army’s ability to continue these rotation programs and to 
release its reservists and National Guardsmen depends, of course, on 
there being no serious change for the worse either in Korea or else- 
where in the world. 

The Army’s rapid build-up since the Korean invasion began last 
June has again demonstrated the extraordinary importance of the 
National Guard and the Organized Reserves. 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


We must keep this civilian Army ready. This budget will permit 
the National Guard to achieve by June 30, 1952, a strength of 320,000 
officers and enlisted men, not counting guardsmen in Federal service, 
and, by the same time, will enable the organized units in the Organized 
Reserve Corps not on active duty to reach a strength of 205,000 
officers and enlisted men. 

These funds will also enable the Army to continue to provide field 
and armory training for these essential civilian components. 

Under our program, the yearly 15-day field training period will 
continue to be mandatory for all guard units, and for the first time 
since World War II will be mandatory for reserve units. 

The budget will also provide in the Senior ROTC division an enroll- 
ment of 45,000 advanced, and 96,000 basic students. This I regard as 
especially significant since these ROTC graduates now supply con- 
siderably more than half of the newly commissioned Regular Army 
officers. 

Moreover, from these graduates the Army is getting a substantial 
number of the junior Reserve officers which enables it, during this 
period of limited mobilization, to reduce it call on the older members 
of the Officers Reserve Corps. 


PERFORMANCE BUDGET 


Section 403 (a) of title IV, Public Law 216, Eighty-first Congress, 
prescribes that the budget estimates of the Department of Defense 
shall be prepared in such form as to account for and report the cost of 
performance of readily identifiable functional programs and activities. 

In compliance with this statute, the Department of the Army has 
adopted a revised budget and appropriation structure, the format for 
which was approved by the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of 
the Budget in March of this year. As the Army’s budget requests 
for fiscal year 1952 had already been prepared in the traditional way, 
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it was not possible, due to lack of time, to rearrange these estimates in 
consonance with the new structure by the time it was necessary to 
submit to the Congress the request for fiscal year 1952. 

Consequently, both the submission and justification before the Ap- 
propriations Committees of the Congress of the Army’s estimates for 
fiscal year 1952 are being made in the traditional manner. 

However, to obviate the confusion which would result from a 
change-over at a later date and- from the use of two funding and ac- 
counting systems in the same fiscal year, the Army has, pursuant to 
Public Law 216, established as of 1 July 1951 new appropriations and 
accounts to carry the fiscal-year-1952 funds authorized by Congress, 
in a manner which permits financing necessary programs and activities 
from funds appropriated for the purpose. 

Unobligated balances of no-year appropriations and_fiscal-year 
1951-52 appropriations authorized for carry-over will also be trans- 
ferred to, the new structure. As of July. 1, 1951, obligations have been 
recorded against the appropriations in the new structure. 


FUTURE CONTINGENCIES 


In keeping with my purpose to give you as full a picture as possible 
of the Army appropriation needs, I would like to mention briefly 
certain other contingencies which may result in the Army’s need for 
additional funds in fiscal year 1952. 

I have already pointed out that to provide for combat in Korea 
after June 30, 1951 will entail many expenditures for which we shall 
have to provide through a supplemental budget. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The details of the present budget and an analysis of military 
requirements upon which it is based will be presented to you by 
officers of the General Staff who will follow me. 

If | might, Mr. Chairman, the custom we have followed in the past 
with your concurrence is to have General Collins read his statement 
and then jointly we answer whatever questions the committee might 
have. 

Senator O’Manoney. We will adhere to that rule as closely as 
possible. Before we turn to General Collins, may I ask you to return 
to page 9 of your statement and-ask you if you can give us the figures 
on the cost of the National Guard and Organized Reserve program, 
together with the cost of the ROTC work? 

You speak of this in a very laudatory fashion. You express great 
confidence in the military value of these three organizations. There- 
fore, I-would like to have the money costs. 

Secretary Pace. General Decker. 

General Decker. For the fiscal year 1952 there is provided for the 
National Guard $203 million; for the Organized Reserves, $106 million, 
and for the ROTC, $27 million. 

Senator O’Mauoney. How is the $27 million spent? 

General Decker. That is spent for the pay of the members of the 
ROTC, for the operating expenses of the units in the various schools 
and colleges, for the training involved at summer camps and other 
operating costs that would be connected with that kind of operation. 
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NUMBER OF ROTC UNITS 


Senator O’Manonry. How many schools and colleges have ROTC 
units? 

General Decker. We have 648 units located at 367 institutions for 
the fiscal year 1952. 

Senator O’Manonry. Have you had any difficulty in the selection 
of these schools and colleges? 

Secretary Pacer. We followed a very comprehensive system. We 
reviewed all of the requests that were made of us at one time, ani 
had a board set up specifically for the purpose of making a determi- 
nation on this subject. 

We naturally could not grant all of the applications that were made. 
The selections were made on the basis of the best possible military 
considerations. 

Senator O’Mauonry. Several communications were received by 
this committee from members of the Senate with respect to the 
matter, and that was what prompted my question with respect to 
this. 

Secretary Pacer. I am satisfied, Senator O’Mahoney, that we gave 
the matter as honest, as fair, and as careful consideration as could 
possibly be given from the long-range point of view of the Army. 

Naturally, there were a great many schools that wanted ROTC 
units. We could not accommodate all of them. Understandably 
they were disappointed. I am satisfied we handled it on an honest 
basis. 

I would like to add that we recently brought in Dr. Richards from 
Wayne University, to conduct an interim study of where we stand, 
to make sure not ‘only that our original judgment was sound but. also 
that any changes in our program are considered on a long-range basis 
for the best interests of the Army. 

Senator FerGuson. What is this survey that was made? 

Secretary Pace. It is being made by Dr. Richards of Wayne Univer- 
sity, who has been brought in as a special assistant to Assistant 
Secretary Earl Johnson in the whole field of the Army’s relationship 
with the colleges. 


INTERIM STUDY OF ROTC PROGRAM 


One facet of his responsibility is an interim study of our ROTC 
program to see how sound it is. 

Senator Ferauson. What do you mean, “sound’’? 

Secretary Pace. To see whether there is any area of improvement 
in terms of where the ROTC programs are currently FS peantes in terms 
of whether we are getting the most out of our ROTC program, and 
in terms of whether we are training men who can really perform their 
functions as officers. 

I think, frankly, it is one of our most important programs. I think 
it provides us with the capability of providing really able junior officers 
for the Army. 

I put a great deal of personal pressure on the program myself. 

Senator Ferauson. You have no reason to believe that it is not 
performing its function? 
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Secretary Pace. I donot. I merely wanted to give the impression 
that I think you can always do better than you are doing right now. 

Senator Fercuson. I think that is true in any line. 

Secretary Pace. Yes, sir. 


ROTATION OF PERSONNEL FROM OVERSEA AREAS 


Senator O’Manonry. On page 8 you refer to the rotation program. 
| note your sentence: 

We also expect to renew, beginning the latter part of this summer, our normal 
rotation of personnel from other oversea areas. 

What is that normal rotation? 

Secretary Pace. We had to terminate during this particularly 
difficult period the rotation program in the European theater. I will 
have to call for information from General McAuliffe on the details. 

General MeAuliffe. The rotation period varies with various areas— 
3 years for Europe normally, and it was 30 months for Japan and less 
for such places as Okinawa, which is an undesirable sort of place. 

| think the tour is 2 years for that. 

Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Secretary, how about the continuance 
of rotation from Korea? How many more will be released? And 
how long will rotation continue? 

Secretary Pace. Rotation would continue until you had rotated 
out all men who had, I would say, over 6 months’ experience in com- 
bat, dependent upon the requirements that were set up by the com- 
manding general for combat efficiency in the area. 

Senator O’Manonry. What about the soldiers in the National 
Guard units who also had service during World War II? 

Secretary Pacn. We have a program for total rotation in the Far 
Eastern Command which includes Japan and Korea. We allowed 
them to set. it up there on the basis they thought was the most equi- 
table, and combat personnel received first: priority. 

It was our plan to carry out a rotation program that involved the 
total personnel in the Far Eastern Command. 

Senator O’Manonny. What does this cost? 

Secretary Pace. W hat does rotation specifically cost? 

Senator O’Mauoney. Yes. 

Secretary Pacer. I cannot tell you exactly what it does cost or what 
the cost over-all will be. I could provide the committee with an 
estimate. 

In doing so, | would warn the committee it involves a lot of factors. 

Senator O’Manonery. I| think it is highly desirable. It is a wonder- 
ful morale builder for troops that are over there. 

Secretary Pace. It must be done. 

Frankly, if | may say so, for the Army staff, I feel they have done an 
outstanding job of planning and programing rotation. They went to 
work on it approximately 2 months after Korea came into being as a 
problem, and they came up with a program that General Ridgeway has 
administered very soundly and for which I think they really deserve 
the major credit. 
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MORALE AND MEDICAL CARE OF UNITED STATES SOLDIERS 


Senator O’Manonry. I would like to have a pretty full story 
presented to the committee on what has been done to take care of thie 
men, not only in this morale-building aspect but also in the provision 
for their welfare, their medical care, the diversions that are planned, 
et cetera, because, of course, these soldiers are in country which is 
altogether unfamiliar to them and does not present any of the aspects 
of home at all. It is so utterly different that they could easily lose 
morale. 

Of course, the ordinary creature comforts to which they are ac- 
customed at home are not available there. When I say to which 
they are accustomed at home, I am not referring to the housing con- 
ditions to which you have called the attention of this committee and 
which exist in some of the camps in the United States. 

Secretary Pace. Might I make one comment. in connection there- 
with that I think is of interest to this committee? 


PROBLEM OF ROTATING OVERSEA PERSONNEL 


Rotation is not a simple thing to effect. It is extremely difficult. 
When it comes to rotating the basic trainees, the men who are without 
specialist experience, those men are coming out of our training camps 
at a very regular rate and are capable of providing the replacements. 

The great “difficulty comes in replacing the specialists, the men who 
take a ‘Jong time to train. Therefore, in drawing on men who will 
replace them, you are drawing, in many instances, on men who 
frankly have responsibilities in this country that make it, from their 
own individual point of view, rather unrealistic that they should go. 
That creates a major area of difficulty as far as the Army is con- 


cerned. 
The following statement regarding the subject under discussion 
£ £ 


was furnished by the Secretary.) 


1. Emergency leaves —The Army has returned approximately 6,000 individuals 
from Korea to the United States on emergency leave. Such leave is granted in 
cases of extreme hardship upon the individual or his family due to comvassionate 
reasons or when important responsibilities are placed upon the soldier which 
cannot be discharged by another person for him. 

2. Uniforms and equipment.—The climate, the terrain, and the type of fighting 
in Korea has necessitated many changes and additions to the normal clothing 
and equipment provided the troops. An exchange system permits individuals 
to exchange soiled clothing for clean clothing. Extreme cold has necessitated 
the issuance of Arctic-type clothing, consisting of parkas, shoe pacs, heavy socks, 
and gloves. The terrain bars the normal use of vehicular transportation and 
requires that large amounts of supplies be hand carried on packboards and carriers 
The constant fighting at close quarters has necessitated supplemental front-line 
weapons and the rapid production and procurement of new weapons. 

3. Rations.—Both combat-type rations and garrison-type rations are furnished 
The combat-type ration consists mainly of the new C ration which is composed 
of six different menus. Whenever possible, the combat rations furnished front-line 
troops is supplemented by perishable items. The front-line soldier receives a 
minimum of one prepared hot meal a day; usually he receives two such meals 
When the tactical situation permits or when combat units are relieved from front- 
line duty, fresh meat and other perishables are furnished. Aid stations and hos- 
pitals are furnished high-calorie supplements to the rations. 

4. Decorations and medals.—Authority has been granted and the procedure 
implemented whereby military personnel who meet the required standards are 
promptly awarded decorations for heroism or meritorious service. There a*t 11 
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decorations in the Army system, all of which eligible military personnel in Korea 
may be awarded. Authority to award all of these decorations to United States 
military personnel has been delegated to CINCFE, with the exception of the 
Medal of Honor and Distinguished Service Medal, which are awarded by the 
President and the Department of the Army, respectively. 

In addition to the above decorations, the Korean Service Medal has been estab- 
lished. This medal is awarded to military personnel who have served in the 
Korean operations or in direct support of these operations. Five campaigns have 
been announced which will permit eligible personnel to wear battle stars on the 
Korean Service Medal. 

As of June 1, 1951, 65,143 decorations, including 40,448 Purple Hearts, have 
been awarded to military personnel in connection with the Korean operation. 

5. Chaplain service.—From the beginning of the Korean action, our chaplains 
have been with our troops and at present approximately 200 are with the various 
units. These chaplains, a cross section of the denominations, do not restrict 
their activities to conducting services but are available at all times for counseling 
and personal interviews. These activities take the chaplains to all areas and 
places where the troops are. To date, seven chaplains have been wounded, five 
have been killed in action; five are missing in action, and one has been injured in 
action. Seventy-seven chaplains have been decorated for bravery and/or meri- 
torious service. Visits are made to the hospitals daily to provide spiritual 
ministrations for the patients. 

6. Troop information program—(1) Radio.—Radio coverage of troops in 
Korea is accomplished both through the use of short-wave stations from outside 
the country and from medium-wave fixed and mobile stations inside the country. 
A 100-kilowatt short-wave station in San Francisco daily beams program service 
consisting of hourly newscasts and special sporting events to Japan and Korea, 
from 0900 to 1415 hours GMT. Likewise a 50-kilowatt medium-wave station 
in Tokyo beams AFRS programs on an 18-hour-per-day basis, covering both 
troops located in Japan and those in Korea. In Korea itself, a 350-watt medium- 
wave station located at Seoul, and a 250 watt medium-wave station located at 
Pusan, provide troops in Korea with entertainment programs and programs of 
an informational and educational nature. AFRS, Hollywood, provides two 
complete program units weekly to the stations in Korea. These consist of 60 
hours of transcribed material, consisting of programs recorded off network 
lines and decommercialized, and programs of an informational and educational 
nature, produced and recorded in the AFRS, Hollywood, studios. R-—-100 radio 
receivers are issued by the Signal Corps to troops in Korea on a 1-per-50-man 
basis. 

(2) Army newspapers.—In the newspaper field, 80 different Army units in 
Korea published daily or weekly newspapers to keep their members informed 
of the important civilian and military news events as well as events of interest 
to the military only. In addition, 72,000 copies daily of the Korean edition of the 
Pacific Stars and Stripes are provided to troops in Korea. 

7. Army education program.—A United States Armed Forces Institute mobile 
unit (jeep), carrying stocks of USAFI correspondence and self-teaching courses 
and tests was sent from Japan to the area of Pusan, Korea, on November 3, 1950. 
In the 2 months’ period ending on December 31, 1950, 813 enrollments in USAFI 
courses were completed by Army personnel. One hundred and six individuals 
took USAFI high school and college tests during the 2 months’ period and it 
became necessary to establish a permanent Army education center in a building 
at Pusan by December 7, 1950, in order to handle the local demand for testing 
and registration service. Subsequently, the Eighth Army Troop Information 
and Education Division converted several three-quarter-ton trucks into USAFI 
mobile units carrying textbooks and manuals up as far as division forward com- 
mand posts for on,the-spot delivery to soldiers so that studies could be started 
without delay. In addition, a three-car train was converted into a USAFI 
mobile railway unit, which could be sent quite close to the front lines. The 
trein is equipped not only with a large library of books and magazines and a 
testing room, but also with a shower for soldier students to wash away the grime 
and dust of battle before settling down to read, study, or take tests. Hot coffee 
is provided. By April 1, 1951, more than 6,000 men in Korea had enrolled in 
USAFI courses. The combat divisions are now establishing their own education 
centers to handle USAFI course registration and testing activities. 

8. Mail service—Commencing with the outbreak of hostilities in Korea and 
ending July 31, 1951, the following tabulations represent the approximate amounts 
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of mail, by class, which has been transported by the armed services from the 
United States to personnel serving in Korea: 


Pounds 
Pa I a oe eee en he ea ce a ee ae 2, 720, 000 
RCN ee een eee ee aia week ue wea 123, 600 
FAPOG 00k, ORIG EO ei is aad vic an ee mndnnn a nedh ain tienen 6, 490, 000 


9. Rotation——A program has been established since April to reassign perso: :e| 
who have served long periods in combat in Korea to the United States. As of {his 
date, nearly 37,000 individuals have been returned under this program. 

10. Rest leaves to Japan.—Dependent upon the availability of transportation 
and the tactical situation, as many personnel as possible have been granted rest 
leaves in Japan. These rest leaves have consisted of 5 days, exclusive of travel, 
at resort-type hotels or with their families, in those cases of persons whose families 
are in Japan. More than 50,000 personnel have been given rest leaves in Japan 
from Korea since July of 1950. 

11. Combat promotions and commissions.—The Commander in Chief, Far East, 
has been authorized to make battlefield promotions to and including the grade of 
lieutenant colonel and to make direct appointments as second lieutenants of war- 
rant officers and enlisted men in Korea who have demonstrated outstanding ability 
incombat. Further, since the early stages of the Korean conflict, units in combat 
have been authorized to promote enlisted men up to their authorized tables of 
organization positions without regard to surplus existing elsewhere. To daie, 
over 5,000 officers have been promoted and 1,200 enlisted men and warrant 
officers commissioned in Korea. 

12. Paper-bound books.—One of the first and still one of the most important 
special services activities directly concerned with Korea was the providing of 
expendable reading material in sufficient quantities to meet troop demands. To 
meet this demand, the troops in Korea are now receiving 8,000 paper-bound book- 
kits per month, each kit containing 30 titles, making a total of 240,000 paper- 
bound books per month. 

13. Magazines.—As of June !, 1951, a total of 1,812,000 magazines have been 
distributed to the troops in Korea. These magazines are now being distributed 
at the rate of 256,000 per month in kits consisting of 48 different magazines. 
Newspapers are also included in these kits. 

14. Stationery.—As of this date 2,500,000 packages of V-mail type stationer\ 
and 1,500,000 packages of post cards have been distributed to the troops. A 
donation from the Pabst Brewing Co. of 100,000 writing portfolios, and an ad- 
ditional donation of 300,000 pieces of stationery from the Paper Craft Corp. of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., have been received and distributed to the troops in Korea 
Distribution of these gifts has necessarily been accomplished by the Army. 

15. Motton pictures.—FEach infantry division (including First Marine Division 
has been supplied with 25 new RCA 16 millimeter projectors and field sereens for 
showing movies. Adequate supplies of.entertainment motion-picture films are 
available to show movies daily, tactical situation permitting. In addition, al! 
hospitals and separate battalions have been supplied projectors and, in some cases, 
isolated units of company size or smaller. The attendance at recreational filin 
showings in Korea has now reached the rate of 2.4 million per month. 

16. Special services units.—There is at present one special services compan) 
(less one platoon), and a separate special services platoon, operating within Korea 
These units have been in the field continuously since their arrival in Korea, and in 
addition to each of them presenting an excellent musical variety show of pro- 
fessional caliber with about an hour’s running time, they bave projectionist teams 
which supplement the motion-picture service normally available, and are equipped 
with sports equipment, reading material, and other recreational supplies. One 
hundred seventy-seven thousand two hundred five men in Korea have now seen 
“Onerations Kapers’’ which bas been staged by one special services platoon. 

17. Army exchanges.—The Highth Armv exchange svstem now consists of 22!) 
retail outlets. This provides adequate PX service in forward combat areas 
During fiscal vear 1951, purchases for the Eighth Armv Exchange System totaled 
$83 million from the United States as well as additional supplies procured in 
Japan. 

18. Athletic and recreational supplies —There bas been shipped from depot 
stocks in the Far East Command and the continental United States, approximate- 
lv $700,000 of athletic and recreational supplies, including small games, softballs, 
vollev balls, footballs, basketballs, baseball and softball mitts, volley ball nets, 
hand-wound phonographs, V dises, musical instruments, and craft kits. 

19. Service clubs.—Service clubs have been established at Pusan, Taegu, Chin- 
hae and at an airstrip at K—-9. A service club was established at Inchon, but was 
abandoned when the United Nations forces withdrew from Inchon in December 
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These clubs staffed by qualified service club directors are serving large numbers 
of troops daily. 

20. Medical care and evacuation.— Military personnel in Korea have been pro- 
vided medical eare and treatment in Korea which may be compared favorably 
medical service available in the United States. During World War II 4.5 
nt of wounded personnel who reached hospitals, died. In Korea, this rate 
has dropped to 2.4 percent. Recent advances in antibioties, the wide use of whole 
blood transfusions, prompt first-aid measures, carly surgical operations and rapid 
evacuation facilities, including the use of helicopters, are believed responsible for 
these low morbidity rates. 

rhe preventive medicine program in Korea has likewise kept the disease inci- 
ence to & Minimum. Typhoid fever has been fought and epidemie incidence 

nong personnel has been warded off. When we come to the conflict in Korea 

our men have had to live and fight in intimate contract with infectious 
ial, rice paddies, and in the soil on which their tents are pitched or in which 
eir foxholes are dug, a great danger arose from typhoid infections, yet we have 
less than a half dozen cases of typhoid fever among our troops. This is an 
azing record when we look at the history of typhoid in other wars. Prisoners 
war have been found suffering from leprosy, tetanus, smallpox, and other 
adies which have been unknown among our personnel. Intestinal parasites 
cewise quite plentiful among prisoners of war in Korea. Among the genera] 
yilation and where protection against mosquitoes is inadequate, malarial inci- 
lence is very high. So far preventive measures against it have been highly 
satisfactory. ; 

Ifa patient is estimated to require 30 days or less hospitalization, he is retained 
1a hospital in Korea. Those believed to require in excess of 30 days are evacu- 
ated to Japan by air or in a hospital ship. Patients estimated to require more than 
120 days of hospitalization are evacuated from Japan to the United States by air. 
\ small number of cases are transported by ship. On arrival in the United States, 
a patient is sent to an Army hospital which is located nearest to his home which 
has an adequate staff and facilities to care for his type of case. Thus a man may 
be wounded in Korea and hospitalized in the United States in the amazingly short 
period of less than 2 weeks. 
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Our thinking is that rotation from a point of view of both national 


morale and Army morale in the theater is so imperative that it has a 
consideration overriding that of individual requirements. 


COST OF KOREAN ACTION TO DATE 


Senator O’Manoney. I will make only this additional comment, 
Mr. Seeretary, on your presentation: 

It is based wholly upon the assumption that it-is a preparedness 
budget and not a war budget and, therefore, again I say, as you have 
said, excludes all the consideration of the Korean expenditure. 

So we would like to have a complete statement of the cost of the 
Korean enterprise to date broken down into every way that you can 
lo It, 

The information referred to is as follows:) 
rhe estimated cost of Korean operations during the fiscal year 

1951 was: 

\rmy- $4, 371, 000, 000 
Navy , 900, 000, 000 
\ir Force , 222, 000, 000 


Total_- Se : , 493, 000, 000 


ARMY ACTIVITIES IN AIRPLANE BUILDING 


Senator O’Manonry. There is one other question I would like to 
ask you. 

About 2 weeks ago there appeared in the Washington Post in the 
Sunday edition a story to the effect that the Army was building up a 
fifth air foree. I clipped that story out and sent it to the Defense 


84975-—51——-45 
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Department for comment. Response came today to the effect tha; 
it was being checked. 

(See p. 1248 for reply by Acting Secretary of Defense, Hon. Rober; 
A. Lovett, in regard to this matter.) 

What do you care to say about the air power of the Army as dis. 
tinguished from the Air Force? 

Are you building up any? 

Secretary Pacn. Not at all, sir. We operate under quite rigid 
limitations. I think the Army has been most modest in its request 
in these fields. The only areas in which we have asked for anything 

chat flies off the ground is where it replaces something in the theater 
that would otherwise move on the ground. 

Thnis it is in the helicopter field and in the very light fixed wing field. 


HELICOPTERS 


As to the helicopters, we have been, I think, quite modest in our 
requests. J] would like to say that when I was over in Korea the only 
request of General Almond, who was at that time in command of one 
of the corps, was that we provide him more quickly with spare parts 
for helicopters. 

They provide us with greater mobility in the transportation field, 


LIGHT LIAISON PLANES 


The light liaison planes in my estimation have been one of the real 
factors in improving command liaison. They permit one to fly over 
there in Korea between divisional points so that a commanding 
general can keep very tightly in touch with the whole situation in a 
fashion never before known in military history. 

Senator Fercuson. You think you could have done that if you 
had had air power against you? 

Secretary Pacr. 1 think General Collins can speak to that more 
effectively. I spe ‘ak from hearsay. 

My understanding from what General Bradley and General Collins 
have toid me is that these light liaison craft are so flexible in their 
movement and are so easily maneuverable that they are far less 
susceptible to attack by the normal fighter plane than the ordinary 
civilian would imagine. 

In fact, if I recall correctly, General Bradley said it was considered 
when they originally requested these planes that none of them would 
be able to stay in the air at any time over in Europe; whereas, as a 
matter of fact, mortality in that field is probably as light as any area 
that existed. 

Is that accurate, General Collins? 

General Couiurns. They can stay, and did stay, during the last 
war, With air operations against them. Of course, we had air superior- 
ity in Europe by the time we got on the Continent. 

In North Africa, Sicily, and Italy, these light planes stayed in the 
air and did a magnificent job for us. We used the planes for spotting 
artillery, for liaison work; that is, rapidly getting back and forth. 


HELICOPTER COMPANIES 


I flew all over Europe in a cub airplane in cgmmanding my corps. 
I also used a jeep. The only increased use we are making, Senato! 
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0’Mahoney, is in the field of the helicopter. We are organizing five 
transport companies, helicopter companies, which will be on an experi- 
mental basis which will be an integral part of the Army’s organic 
supply system. 

There is no conflict between that and the service the Air Force 
gives us in a normal way. 

Senator Fercuson. What is the budget you are asking for heli- 
copters? 

General Decker. We have about $36 million in the budget for 
airplanes exclusive of target planes but including both helicopters 
and the fixed-wing type. 

Senator Fercuson. But how much for helicopters? We had a 
request in here, but I do not know whether it included yours, or not. 
It was from the Navy for 500. 

Secretary Pace. Based upon my talks with the major commanders 
in the field in Korea, I would say that the helicopter probably made 
as big an impression on them in terms of supply transportation and the 
carrying back of the wounded, et cetera, as any one factor in our 
operation over there. 

Senator O’Manoney. This copy of a clipping was handed me by 
Senator Bridges 2 weeks ago. I had a copy myself which I clipped 
and sent to the Defense Department. You see it is an Associated 
Press story. 

So I would be very glad to have you take it with you and then when 
you come back with the proper official, he can talk about it. 


POLICY ON BUILD-UP OF ARMY AIR FORCE 


Secretary Pace. I would like to comment on it myself personally 
by saying: 

First, that the Army has no plan of building a fifth air force in any 
sense of the word; 

Second, that we have worked very closely with Secretary Finletter 
and General Vandenberg in determining just exactly where our 
responsibility lay; and 

Third, that we have been extremely careful to limit our responsi- 
bilities to those areas which fundamentally are tied into organic 
Army operation. 

[ want to point out there is no intention whatsoever on the part of 
the Army to build a fifth air foree. In my own mind I clearly dis- 
tinguish what happens in the theater of operations in terms of trans- 
porting men and material from the proposition of the larger and 
longer range transport. 

Where a helicopter replaces a truck, I think fundamentally that is 
an Army responsibility. 

As far as building a fifth air force, there is no plan or intention. 

Senator O’Manonery. If vou will have the article examined, then 
General Decker will tell me what witness will speak to it. 

General Collins, we will be glad to hear you now, unless members 
of the committee desire to ask additional questions of the Secretary. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION ON TROOPS FOR EUROPE 


Senator KNowLanpb. The only thing I would like to direct the at- 
tention of the Secretary to, and General Collins, is that on page 21 
of the hearings before the committee dealing with this troops-for- 
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Europe issue, they indicated very clearly that the division slic, 
they testified about amounted to 40,000 at that point. 

If you take six divisions, including the two which are over there 4) 
the four we have sent and give them each an additional slice of 40 (0). 
you would have 240,000. 

You have testified today about 100,000 that were over ther ah ead 
of the sending of the four divisions. Then, if you turn to page 56 of 
the same hearings i in the testimony of Secretary Marshall where })o \: 
being questioned by Senator Johnson of Texas, he indicates that the 
number would be roughly 80,000. 

Secretary Marshall said 72,000, which would indicate we wor 
figuring our divisions at 18,000. Four of them would be 72,000. 

So Senator Johnson of Texas said: 

So when we are talking about four divisions roughly, we are talking al) 
100,000 men out of a total of 3% inillion in our Armed Forces? 

Secretary MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

So I think there needs to be an explanation to clear that up. 

Senator O’Manoney. That was supplemented by the following two 
paragraphs from pages 14 and 15 of Report No. 175, Eighty-second 
Congress, first session, from the Committee on Foreign Relations ani 
the Committee on Armed Services on Senate Resolution 99 and Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 18: 

General Eisenhower pointed out in his testimony before the joint committee 
that the United States forces will constitute only a minor portion of Wester 
Europe’s land army and that the Western European nations will furnish the major 
portion of the integrated forces to be under his command. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, after a careful review of the program, have recommended and the Preside: 
has approved the sending of the four additional divisions to Europe to becon 
part of the integrated forces. 1t is estimated that these four additional divisions, 
plus the required additional support, will increase the number of United States 
troops in Europe by about 100,000. 

There will thus be stationed in Europe, in all, six United States divisions o| 
ground troops. While no one can predict what the future will bring, Genera 
Marshall assured the committee that unless the world situation grows worse. i 
not anticipated that any more ground troops for Europe will be required fron 
the United States. 

Now, it would appear that from this last sentence of the first 
paragraph, which reads: 

It is estimated that these four additional divisions, plus the required additiona 


supporting troops, will increase the number of U nited States troops in Europ 
by about 100,000, 


that the 100,000 figure includes both the military troops and _ the 
supporting troops. 

General Coutuins. I don’t see how it could, sir, and I do not believe 
that that was the meaning intended. May I proceed? 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL COLLINS 


General Cotuins. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the events of 
the past year clearly indicate that the traditional role of the United 
States Army has undergone significant change. This has*been brought 
about by our Nation’s determination, and that of our friends, to 
reestablish peace in Korea and to preserve peace in the rest of the 
free world. 
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In the past we have been extremely fortunate to have had a cushion 
of time in which to mobilize, train, and equip our Army. In two 
world wars, friendly nations were able to hold the aggressors at 
bay until we could mobilize our total strength—and e xpand the small 
Regular Army which we have traditionally maintained in peacetime. 

The situation today, however, is far different. Our friends do not 
present tly possess the strength to insure such a cushion of time. 
\nd because of modern developments in long-range bombers, the 
oceans Which surround our shores no longer give complete assurance 
against sneak attacks. 

Thus the Army is no longer a second line of defense, but rather a 
first line, stationed on the frontiers of democracy in Western Europe 
and in other strategic areas of the world. 

Therefore, the Army would most likely feel the first blows of an 
invader of the free world, and the possibility of air attacks upon the 
United States proper makes it increasingly important that our anti- 
aircraft and other units here at home be in a state of constant readiness. 


OBJECTIVES OF NEW ROLE 


This new role, and the grave responsibility it entails, places a 
tremendous burden upon the Army. Its broad meaning is contained 
in ” major missions of the Army which are as follows: 

To maintain adequate forces in occupation areas and to man 
anual overseas bases with a strength sufficient to meet extended 
emergencies, including armed aggression. 

B. To aid in bringing the conflict in Korea to a successful conclusion 


while maintaining the security of Japan. 


‘ 


To develop a general reserve of sufficient size and readiness to 
provide for the security of the United States. This build-up must 
include provision for adequate forces in being with sufficient logistical 
support to permit their deployment and to sustain their combat 
operations in the event of war. 

To meet the first requirement, the Army will soon increase its 
forces in Europe by two divisions, to a total of five. In order to 
accomplish the second objective, two additional divisions have been 
deployed to Japan to insure its security, making a total of eight Army 
divisions in the Far East. This will leave five divisions in the United 
States as the major portion of the general reserve. 

Discussion off the record.) 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


General Couurns. Our civilian components, which have the mission 
of supporting the active Army with both individual replacements and 
qualified units, have done a splendid job, Approximately 30 per- 

nt of the units and 20 percent of the individuals in the active Arm) 
today have come from the National Guard and the Organized Re- 
serve. This is an example of the great value of the Guard and 
Reserves in their traditional role of providing for the expansion of 
the Regular Establishment in time of emergency. 

Our expanded replacement training system is doing a fine job 
training all men newly enlisted or inducted into the Army. These 
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men are sent first either to a training division or to one of our replace. 
ment training centers. There they receive basic and some branch 
training before being assigned to a unit or an operating installation, 
This is an extremely important part of our entire training program. 


ARMY SERVICE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Our Army service school system will be maintained at the accel- 
erated tempo begun last year. These schools perform an invaluable 
function in the production of qualified leaders, staff officers, and 
technicians; not only for our active forces, but also for the civilian 
components, the Navy, the Air Force, and members of the military 
forces of friendly nations. 

And in addition to the school system we are operating here in the 
United States, we have a school system in Germany which is operated 
by our forces there. That was one of the things I checked on during 
my recent visit to Europe. 

They are training technicians not only for our own units, but for 
the European countries who are receiving MDAP aid—and I can 
assure vou the money spent on that school system in Europe is paving 
tremendous dividends. For exemple, since 1949, we have trained 
over 2,000 foreign nationals under our program. 

Senator KNowLaNnp. From a budgetary point of view, does that 
come out of Army funds or do you get some kind of an allotment from 
the MDAP funds for this type of work? 

General Decker. That is paid from MDAP funds. 

General Cotiins. When the Army presented its third supplemental 
1951 request, it was stated that funds received, in fiscal year 1951, 
including supplemental requests, would provide only a part of the 
equipment and material necessary to meet our readiness objectives. 
The funds requested for fiscal year 1952 will provide another impor- 
tant increment toward these minimum matériel readiness goals. 


RESERVES FOR TOTAL MOBILIZATION 


In the event of war, the Army must not only be equipped with 
modern weapons and matériel, but must have enough reserves in being, 
on order, or producible, to equip new units and to provide for the 
tremendous expenditures of equipment and material in combat. 

Because we face an unpredictable international situation, we have 
hesitated to acquire all of the reserves required for total mobilization, 
in too short a time. We have chosen, at some risk in the proximate 
future, to request in place of full reserves the creation, at less cost, 
of production lines in industry for the manufacture of military 
matériel. In some instances, only sufficient orders have been placed 
to keep these lines operative. 

However, if war should come, they could be stepped up rapidly by 
immediately going to two, or three shift operations. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
General Cotitns. The Army’s close cooperation with industry in 


our research and development program has resulted in many achieve- 
ments. Only about 2 months ago I saw the first base plate of an 
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3} millimeter mortar fabricated from pure commercial titanium, and 
whereas the old steel plate weighed 45 pounds, the new titanium plate 
weighs only 24 pounds. 

This new metal has great possibilities, such as titanium armor for 
light-gun tanks which will make them even lighter, more maneuverable, 
and more readily transportable by air. 

The success of our new Patton medium-gun tanks is a striking ex- 
ample of the quality of weapons which result from our intensive 
research and development program. 

For example, in Korea in direct tank versus tank action, this new 
Patton tank has knocked out Russian T-34 tanks—the standard 
Russian medium—in the ratio of 18 to 1. 

An outstanding example of the Army’s modernization program is 
our progress in lightening the load of the infantry soldier. I am 
personally greatly concerned about this because he is the one upon 
whom the burden of eventual decision in any war has to fall.. He is 
the man who has at times to transport his own food, his own ammuni- 
tion. and his own water on his back. . 

Almost every item that the soldier carries is being examined, and 
wherever possible, is being made lighter. We hope to save as much 
as 65 percent, primarily by the use of lighter metal alloys and other 
lighter materials. 

For example, a soldier actually carries that base plate on his back 
after he takes it off a jeep. It is one of the heaviest pieces of equip- 
ment we had during the war in the Pacific. That is one of the reasons 
why I am personally interested in this development of titanium. 

Traditionally the Army has never had a large reserve of war ma- 
terials. However, in view of our present Army role, we must have 
on hand on D-day sufficient reserve equipment to bridge the gap 
which will exist until accelerated production can meet all mobilization 
and combat requirements. This is particularly true of those items, 
such as tanks, which require a long lead time for production. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Coturns. There are many other items, however, just as 
vital to success in combat as the tank. Our new antitank mines, 
for instance, so important in defense against enemy tanks, have worked 
out splendidly and will prove partic ularly difficult for the enemy to 
locate. These new mines will surpass the World War II types in 
effectiveness. 

AIR MOBILITY OF ARMY 


As you know, I have repeatedly stressed the importance of the 
Army’s air mobility. his is a field which is rapidly developing and 
one in which } feel we must place every increasing emphasis. It is 
my conviction that in any future war airborne operations will play a 
greater part than ever before, and I am pleased to tell you that air 
transport is greatly multiplying the Army’s potential effectiveness. 

We are making our standard infantry division air-transportable and 
great progress has been made in the dropping and air-landing of troops 
and heavy weapons and equipment. All these advances are in addi- 
tion to normal paratroop ope rations. 

In Korea we have seen time and again the inestimable value of 
resupply by air drop in fast moving tactical situations. The rugged 
terrain of Korea has proven that often air supply is - only means of 
supporting troops which are operating in isolated area 
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The helicopter has become particularly important to such work 
It has been invaluable in the evacuation of battle casualties, ani jy 
such other missions as the transporting of commanders and s\a{{s 
rapidly from one unit to another in only a fraction of the time sucl 
travel would take by jeep. Helicopters are in great demand oy 
there, but until the present time we have been able to fulfill only 
about 20 percent of the requirement. 

To do this we have had to deprive all other major Army commands 
of their helicopters, with the exception of the training schoo! for 
pilots and mechanics which we must maintain in operation. 


MAINTAINING FIGHTING EFFICIENCY 


And besides putting the finest possible weapons and equipment in 
the hands of our troops, we must constantly be alert to make sure 
that we maintain their morale and fighting efficiency by looking after 
their health, by making sure they have adequate food and suitable 
clothing to meet varying climatic conditions, and in other ways taking 
care of them and giving them every advantage which American 
scientific and industrial genius can produce. 

There is still another important field in which we are making great 
progress—that of guided missiles. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Couns. I believe that these examples are evidence that 
the vast amount of planning necessary for the conduct of modern 
war, even on a limited scale, is a highly complicated and difficult 
task. The expansion of military strength and the support of that 
strength calls for tremendous expenditures in men, money, and ma- 
terials. They are so tremendous that they are bound to have impact 
upon the national economy. 

I assure you that we in the Army are sincerely and keenly aware 
of this and we have constantly endeavored to temper our require- 
ments both in regard to our final objectives and the rapidity with 
which these objectives will be attained. We have done this so as to 
make the least possible disruption in the national economy. 


BUDGET PROGRAM 


This budget represents only the minimum requirements of the 
Army at this time for the support of programs and forces at presently 
approved levels. 

It does not, as vou know, prov ide for combat consumption 
Korea. Provision for that operation must be made in a later supple- 
mental request when future requirements in Korea. can be more 
accurately forecast. 

Senator O’Manonery. We will ask you to give us some approx'- 
mation at least before we finish the hearings on this bill. 

General Cours. All right, sir. 

And although a program predicated on minimum requirements 
must necessarily carry with it some risk, the turn of events in Korea 
will, of course, govern the degree of readiness it can provide. 

If the fighting continues, there must result a consequent weakening 
of our readiness posture because much of the equipment being pro- 
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cured would have to go to Korea, thus adversely affecting our planned 
war reserve position. 

While, as I have mentioned, replacement of this equipment through 
a supplemental request is anticipated, a considerable amount of 
lead time, of course, is irrevocably lost. 

The conflict in Korea cannot be isolated from the existing world 
menace of militant communism. A cessation of hostilities in Korea 
will not lessen the urgency for improving our military posture. We 
must continue to build our strength and not allow ourselves to be 
delayed by apparent reversals of CG ommunist policy or by momentary 
successes, nO matter how encouraging they may be. 

In war and in peace we have learned that when dealing with Com- 
munists, strength is the final arbiter. Our courage and wisdom in 
not relaxing now may mean the difference between war and peace 
in the future. 

This budget is an essential step in augmenting the strength and 
security of the United States, and I recommend it for your favorable 
consideration. 

Senator O’Mauoney. If it be true on page 7, as you say, and | 
think it is, that if the fighting continues in Korea, there must result a 
consequent weakening of our readiness posture because of the equip- 
ment being procured would have to go to Korea, thus adversely affect- 
ing our planned war reserve position ‘is it not true that that fact is 
perfectly apparent to the Kremlin? 

General Couurns. Yes, sir; I should think it would be. 

Senator O’Manonry. What be ‘aring does that have on your per- 
sonal judgment as to whether or not the cease-fire negotiations have 
been undertaken in good faith? 

General Cotuins. | would prefer to answer that off the record, 
please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TANK PROGRAM 


Senator KNow.anp. Referring back to page 4 of the statement, and 
the answer may have to be off the record in regard to this Patton 
medium gun tank, on your procurement situation, when you have 
completed the number of new tanks you hope to have off the produe- 
tion lines and have distributed them between the Army, the Marine 
Corps, and the MDAP program, how many of our armored divisions 
and supporting troops and those tanks that you have with our other 
divisions will be supplied with the new tank, and how many will still 
be operating with the old-type tank? 

General Co.uins. General Reeder says all will be operating with 
new-type tanks. 

Senator O’Manoney. On page 6 of your presentation, General, can 
you give us any idea of the cost and the size of the helicopters which 
you have in contemplation? 

General Cotirns. General Decker can give that. 


PROCUREMENT OF HELICOPTERS 


General Decker. There are in the 1952 estimates a total of 287 
hel copters. They will cost $30,140,000. 
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Senator O’Manonry. What is the unit cost of the largest of these 
helicopters? 

General Decker. There are six experimental types, two of them 
costing $100,000 each and four costing $240,000 each. 

The light utility helicopters H-13 and H-23 cost approximately 
$50,000 each, and the heavy cargo helicopter H—-21 costs approxi- 
mately $300,000 each. 

General Reever. The cargo helicopters will lift 4,000 pounds. 

Senator O’Manonry. How many of the H-13 and H-23 will 
there be? 

General Decker. Two hundred and four of the light ones. 

Senator O’Manonry. And 52 of the cargo type? 

General Reever. Twenty-five of the $200,000 type, and 52 of the 
$300,000 type. 

Senator KNowLANbD. What will that type carry? 

General Reever. They will lift 4,000 pounds per load. 

Senator KNoOwLAND. I am trying to visualize the pay load in terms 
of an artillery piece, or what not. 

General Reever. That will pick up light artillery. 

Secretary Pace. What about a tank? 

General Reever. It will not touch a tank. This would be very 
useful in getting supplies across a river when you have no bridge, or 
getting them to mountainous terrain where you cannot make a landing 
field quickly—short-haul pickup. 

I think we would try to get something like that which would pick 
up a stack of lumber, for instance. 

Senator O’Manonry. How about the airplanes that are to be used 
in the airborne operations? 

General Co.iiins. Those are in the Air Force. 

Senator O’Manonry. They are not in the Army at all? 

General Couiurns. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. What other type of plane besides the helicop- 
ter and the small plane to which you referred a little while ago, is 
there? 


ARMY AIRPLANES USED 


General Cotiins. We have no others. We have observation and 
liaison planes. Then we have a four-seater for carrying senior staff 
officers and two or three members of their staff. 

Then we have the helicopters, and that is all. 

Senator O’Manonry. You have no offensive planes? 

General Cotuins. We have none whatever and have no plans for 
any. 

Senator O’Manoney. And never have had any? 

General Co.Luins. No, sir. 

I have firmly resisted any move to set up a combat air force withit 
the Army. 
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IMPORTANCE OF TITANIUM 


Senator O’Manonry. With respect to the titanium plates for the 
mortar, the 81-millimeter mortar, to what extent do you expect to 
use that? 

| ask that question because Admiral Bolster, in discussing the 
importance of titanium for the Navy, said that it would be 
to replace in large measure the stainless steel now used in aircraft construction in 
such places as fire walls, bulkheads, sheet-metal skins of supersonic aircraft, and 
missles, the compressers of gas turbines, piping for salt-water systems, and 
condensor tubes. 

Phe most useful would be in the aircraft industry where the availability of the 
material having great corrosion resistance of extremely high weight would be the 
most important. 

That is a very different end use than in the construction of mortars, 
is it not? 

General Coutuins. No, sir. 

The major point we are driving at in the use of titanium is to 
lighten the load of our soldiers and also to make more readily trans- 
portable by aircraft heavier items of equipment which are very vital 
to the success of an airborne operation. 

Senator O’Manoney. The point is: Do we have enough titanium 
to accomplish this? 

General Coutuins. You do not have enough at the moment to do 
any of this, sir. This is just in the research and development phase. 

Senator O’Manoney. How much money do you have in here for 
research? Is it being carried on in connection with the Navy and the 
Air Force? 

General Cotiins. You mean for this particular purpose, titanium? 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. 

General Reever. We would have to furnish that for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

No money is specifically earmarked as titanium research. Howe ver, taking a 


proper proportion of various projects in which titanium is concerned, I estimate 
that approximately $800,000 will be devoted to research in titanium. 


Senator O’Manonery. General Collins and Secretary Pace, the 
committee is very much obliged to you for your discussion this 
morning, and your readiness to respond and the lucidity of your 
answers and their complete frankness. 

Secretary Pace. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator O’Manoney. We will recess now until 2:30 this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The hearing reconvened at 2:30 p. m., upon the expiration of the 
recess, 

Senator O’Manonry. Come to order, please. 

General Decker, we might as well proceed. 
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Bupeet Division 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVI. 
SION, OCA; COL. JOHN E. PERMAN, MANPOWER CONTROL 
DIVISION, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-I; BRIG. GEN. CLYDE 
D. EDDLEMAN, DEPUTY, G-3; AND MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM 0. 
REEDER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G—4 


PREPARATION OF BUDGET 


General Decker. I am the next witness for the Army, sir, and 
have a statement for the record. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the budget estimates for fiscal year 1952, 
which the Department of the Army is presenting to you here today, 
have been developed after careful planning and coordination, and have 
been subjected to a detailed and painstaking review. 

Both the preparation and the review processes were directed toward 
the establishment of a proper balance in these estimates between the 
military strength which should be maintained through the budget 
year, the facilities and installations to support the planned strength, 
and the matériel readiness which is considered essential to our pre- 
paredness program. 

As the President pointed out when he transmitted the Department 
of Defense 1952 budget to the Congress, funds are requested not only 
to maintain the forces which are on active duty, but also to provide 
for some war reserve of supplies and equipment, and for the creation 
of a production base which will enable us to mobilize quicky in case of 
a major emergency. 

The resources of personnel and material for which provision has 
been made in the Army estimates will permit further significant 
progress toward achieving the level of military preparedness we feel 
is necessary if our national sec urity is to be insured. 

You are familiar with the reasons why this request does not include 
all the funds which it is estimated will be needed to achieve the full 
readiness objective. With the funds already appropriated, the Army 
and the other military services have made great progress toward the 
desired readiness goal. 

Unless this progress is offset by the need to divert for use in Korea 
the reserve material for which provision has been made in these esti- 
mates and by existing appropriations, further substantial gains toward 
the desired goal will be possible. 

Of, if combat should continue on an extended scale in Korea, when 
the intensity and duration of this combat are determined, the provision 
of supplementary funds to cover the costs arising from the combat 
operations will permit the replacement of the diverted reserves. 


DANGER IN SLOW-DOWN OF MILITARY PROGRAM 


We are at this moment faced with a particularly unusual situation. 
The proposals for cease fire along the thirty-eighth parallel and_the 
possibility of an armistice have created a reaction which initially 
forecast some slow-down in defense activity. 
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As President Truman pointed out immediately, in his press confer- 
ence of June 28, such a slow-down would be one of the most disastrous 
things that could possibly happen to this country. 

Senator O’Manonery. Most of the talk of this so-called slow-down 
that I have heard comes from military circles, not that they advocate 
it. but they keep talking about it. 

General Decker. I believe they are anticipating a slowing down 
in our preparedness program and trying to head it off. 

Senator O’Manoney. The worst things in life seldom happen 
When we take counsel of our fears, we just build them up. 

General Decker. That is right. I believe that is the purpose of 
those statements. It is to warn the country that such a thing should 
not happen and to forestall it before it comes to pass. 

General Reever. We have such a bitter recollection of the de- 
mobilization in late 1945 and early 1946 that we are leery. 

Senator O’Manoney. At that time the war was over. A great 
victory had been won and everybody thought that, “Well, now peace 
is at hand.’ 

On the contrary now, there are many people who, seeing this 
menace, are of the opinion that more vigorous steps should be taken 
than are now being taken so the situation is utterly different, I 
think. 

General Reever. That is merely in the back of lots of heads, sit 

Senator O’Manonery. Proceed, General. 

General Decker. It is generally realized, now that the initial 
reaction has been tempered by Laited analysis, that any halt in 
shooting in Korea is not an end of the conflict between the east and 
the west. e 

It has frequently been demonstrated in the last 6 years that when 
\Moscow abandons a project in one place it applies pressure elsewhere. 
As examples, we have the situation in Iran soon after the cessation 
of hostilities of World War I], we have the protracted conflict in 
Greece, the Berlin blockade, and finally, the invasion of South Korea. 

There are cogent reasons why it would be advantageous to both 
Communist China and the Soviet Union to terminate the fighting in 
Korea. There are equally impelling reasons, of course, why peace 
in Korea would serve the best interests of the United Nations. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICY ESTABLISHED BY KOREAN ACTION 


The principle has now been established by the United Nations 
action in Korea that firm action on the part of the United Nations; 
can be extremely effective. The lesson learned by the Communist 
iweressors is of major significance. 

{, however, the United States, which has been the principal pro- 
ponent and supporter of the United Nations action, dissipates its 
strength or fails to carry through with plans for further improving 
the state of readiness of its military forces, we shall again have won a 
decision on the field of battle without, at the same time, having at- 
tained a real and lasting victory. 

The essential details of the Army 1952 estimates are set ps on the 
chart which I have here. The estimates of our fiscal year 1952 fund 
requirements are shown by red bars. The 13 inuehietadioas which 
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contain the Army’s major dollar needs are shown separately, with 9 
single total indicated for the three appropriations for the civilian 
components. 

OTHER MAJOR ARMY APPROPRIATIONS 


Under the title “Other” have been grouped the estimates contained 
in the remaining 12 appropriations. Comparative data are shown by 
green bars for the funds appropriated to the Army in fiscal year 1950, 
and by vellow bars for the funds appropriated in fise a vear 1951. 

A total of $4,415,644,000 was appropriated for fiseal vear 1950, 
including adjustments made as a result of transfers in and out and 
funds to liquidate contract authority. 

For fiscal year 1951 the totalamount eppropr lated was $19,270,030,000 

The estimated requirement for fiscal vear 1952 is $20,798,846,000. 
This amount includes $48,364,000 to liquidate prior year contract 
authority. The authorization bill for military construction has not 
yet been acted on by the Congress, and I will not, therefore, discuss at 
this time our dollar requirements for this activity. 

Senator O’Manoney. How much of that bill is included in this 
budget as you see it? 


ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF PROPERTY 


General Decker. Do you mean construction for the Army? 

Senator O’Manoney. You are referring to the construction. 

General Decker. Yes. Of the $4.5 billion earmarked for the De- 
partment of Defense, $1.2 billion is for the Army. The rest of it is 
for the Navy and the Air Force. 

Senatot O’Manoney. Is it in this bill? 

General Decker. It is not included in the $20 billion that I am 
presenting to you today. It is an additional amount. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is it in the over-all budget we have before us? 

General Decker. It is in the $60 billion budget sent to you by the 
President. 

Senator O’Manoney. Here is a new budget item which was pre- 
sented to the House under date of June 28 in Document 185, $1.2 
billion a the Corps of Engineers, $894 million for the Department 
of the Navy, and $2.4 billion for the Air Force. Tnasmuch as that 
is dated June 28, 1951, it was not specifically contained in the budget 
of $60,650,000,000, although the budget which was presented to us 
foretold about $4.5 billion for public works which would be called for. 

What I am trying to find out is whether there is any clashing of the 
gears here. 

General Decker. That is a breakdown of the $4.5 billion to show 
how much goes to each of the three services. 

Senator O’Manoney. This has not yet been authorized? 

General Decker. No, sir. 

Senator O’Maunoney. So in any amount in here, it is in addition 
to the $60,650,000,000? 

General Decker. No, sir: it is included in that. 

Senator O’Manoney. As I pointed out this morning, the total of 
these items appears to be $62,104,000,000. 

General Decker. Of new money, sir, there is $60 billion in the 
Department of Defense budget, of which $4.5 billion is for military 
construction. The Army’s share is $1.2 billion. 
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Senator O’Manoney. This budget to which I have been referring, 
dated June 28, is intended to implement the $4.5 billion? 

General Decker. That is correct. 

In the discussion by appropriation with which I shall now proceed, 
[ shall, in general, omit any references to research and development 
and to industrial mobilization. These activities are coordinated for 
the entire Department of Defense by appropriate agencies of the 
Office of the Secretary and I shall discuss them, therefore, as separate 
entities. 

FINANCE SERVICE, ARMY 


For the Finance Service, Army, appropriation, $3,610,848,000 is 
the estimated requirement for fiscal year 1952. 

Included in this total, which is approximately 17 percent of the 
total Army 1952 budget request are $3,308,425,000 for the subappro- 
priation pay of the Army, $254,000,000 for the subappropriation travel 
of the Army, and $48,423,000 for the subappropriation finance service. 

The pay of the Army estimates provide for a beginning and ending 
military strength of 1,552,000 and for an average strength of 1,531,200. 
While the initial and terminal strengths planned for 1952 are approxi- 
mately the same as the ending strength for fiscal year 1951, the aver- 
age strength is greater than that for 1951 by approximately 442,000 
man-years. 

Within this average strength of 1,531,200, provision has been made 
for 120,600 commissioned officers, 14,700 warrant officers, and 8,300 
nurses and Women’s Medical Specialist Corps; 1,385,200 enlisted 
personnel; 2,400 cadets of the United States Military Academy. 

This strength will be organized into 18 full divisions and supporting 
units. 

Discussion off the record.) 


TRAVEL OF THE ARMY 


General Decker. The amount requested for ‘Travel of the Army”’ 
for fiseal vear 1952 is $254 million. This amount ts primarily for the 
permanent change of station travel of individuals and organized units. 

The policy followed by the Department of the Army is to limit 
travel to the absolute minimum. However, a considerable redeploy- 
ment of units is contemplated duiing the vear, as well as increased 
rotation of individuals from the Far East Command; this activity 
and other travel and transportation costs incident to the induction, 
training, and deployment contemplated in the expanded 1952 troop 
program, will require substantial increases over 1951. 

For the subappropriation finance service, the $48,423,000 requested 
is approximately 20 percent greater than the fiscal year 1951 appro- 
priation.. This increase is comparable to the increase in average 
‘roop strength and assigned missions within overseas commands. 

The increase results largely from a heavy addition to the workload 
at the finance center, resulting both from the expansion of the Army 
and from the carrying out of additional responsibilities. 

Furthermore, during the relocation of the finance center from St. 
Louis, Mo., to Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., a temporary over- 
strength will be necessary in order that there may be no interruption 
in the payment of allotments or in carrying out other assigned mis- 
sions during the move of the center. 
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For the appropriation “Quartermaster Service, Army,” a tots! of 
$2,955,255,000 is requested for fiscal year 1952. This estimate js q 
substantial decrease from the $3,289,930,000 appropriated for the 
Quartermaster functions in 1951. 


WELFARE OF ENLISTED MEN 


For the subappropriation “Welfare of enlisted men,” in which pro- 
vision is made for the activities included in the special-seryicos 
program, the Armed Forces information and education program, and 
the Army-troop information and education program, $20 million js 
requested for fiscal year 1952. This is an increase of approximate 
6 percent over the 1951 appropriation. 

The activities supported by this subappropriation must nd 
proportionately with increase in Army strength; the larger doll: 
requirement for 1952 is largely due, therefore, to the 40 percent 
crease in average military strength. 


SUBSISTENCE OF THE ARMY 


A total of $603,309,000 is requested for fiscal year 1952 in thy 
subappropriation ‘Subsistence of the Army.’ This decrease of 
approximately 34 percent from 1951 appropriations results, primarily, 
from application of the assumption that peacetime usage rates w'l| 
apply for fiscal year 1952; substantial reduction in the estimates for 
operational-type rations and for the overseas pipeline is there!) 
effected. 

For example, the average cost of the current C type operational 
ration is $2.15 as compared to the $1.09 cost of the normal integrate 
ration for the zone of the interior, or the $1.30 cost of the integrated 
ration for overseas theaters. 

In the subappropriation “‘ Regular supplies of the Army,” $485,351. - 
000 is requested for fiscal year 1952. This estimate is a slight ce- 
crease from the $489 million appropriated for regular supplies in 1951. 

There are increases in the requirements for purchase of oflice 
supplies, for liquid fuels and lubricants, and for supplies for handling 
liquid fuels and lubricants. These increases are offset by decreases 
in estimates for the purchase of miscellaneous regular supplies, ware- 
house equipment, fixed bakery equipment, and special Quartermaster 
equipme nt. 

The total of $1,647,681,000 requested for fiscal year 1952 in the 
subappropriation “Clothing and equipage’’ is about 3 percent less 
than the amount appropriated in fiscal year 1951. Approximate!) 
$552 million of this amount is being used for providing limited mobili- 
zation reserve stocks of clothing. 

For the subappropriation ‘Incidental expenses of the Army,” 
$198,914,000 is requested for fiscal year 1952. This amount is 
13-percent increase over 1951 appropriations, 

The principal increases are for financing an increase in Quartcr- 
master operating personnel in Army areas and in overseas commas, 
due to increased activities resulting from the augmentation of ~ 
Army, and an increase in the number of personnel required to operat 
Quartermaster and general depots; this latter increase is due in oar 
to the strength augmentation and in part to greater depot activity 
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required to provide for the receipt and storage of mobilization reserve 
material. 

A total of $978,515,000 is requested for the appropriation ‘“Trans- 
portation service, Army.’’ This is a decrease of approximately 6 
percent and is the net result of a decrease of approximately $192 
million for maintenance and operation activities and an increase of 
approximately $133 million for major procurement. 

The decrease in maintenance and operation estimates is attributable 
primarily to reduced requirements for ocean transportation, and port 
costs incident thereto, and for contractual railway service in the Far 
Kast Command. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


Of the total amount of $234 million included in this appropriation 
for major procurement, approximately 46 percent is for supply of 
tr mien Ap equipment for the augmentation of the actiye Army; 

| percent is to provide a limited mobilization reserve of transport: \- 
tion items, and 3 percent is for items of transportation equipment to 
be service tested. 


SIGNAL SERVICE, ARMY 


The $1,243,707,000 requested for fiscal year 1952 in the appro- 
priation ‘Signal Service of the Army” is an 8 percent increase over 
the $1,147,331,000 appropriated in fiscal year 1951. Approximately 
two-thirds of the amount requested is for the procurement of modern 
combat-type signal equipment. 

This is an increase of about 3 percent over the 1951 appropriation 
for this purpose. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


There is a net increase of approximately $23 million in maintenance 
and operation activities. 

Principal increases in the appropriation are in requirements for: 

Operation of signal depots; repair shops; supply-control points; 
equipping certain Army tactical units with items of modern signal 
equipment; and requireme _ for recruiting and training activities, 
including establishment of a new Signal Corps replacement training 
center. 

These increases are largely offset by decreases in requirements for: 
Maintenance and operating supplies for combat type communication 
equipment; the supplies required for radio stations necessary for 
support of the Korean operation; the construction of fixed wire-com- 
munication systems, and of radio systems; and in the requirements for 
radio and radar equipment for Army boats. 

The Army Signal Corps is «so responsible for preparing estimates 
for the appropriations “Operation and maintenance, Alaska communi- 

cation system,”’ and “Construction, Alaska communication system. 


ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


The fiscal year 1952 estimates for operation and maintenance of 
the Alaska communication system, totaling $4,176,000 are only 58 
percent of the amount appropriated for this purpose during fiscal year 


84975—5 1——-46 
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1951. The decrease occurs in project 210, Construction of telephone, 
telegraph, and cable systems, and in project 220, Construction of radio 
systems. 

Senator O’Manoney. Does that mean you have made substantia! 
progress up there in Alaska? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. I think splendid progress has been 
made in establishing the Alaska communication system. There is 
not a requirement for the same amount of additional construction in 
1952 that was necessary in 1951, however some construction is still 
required. 

Senator O’Manoney. A reduction of 42 percent in an appropriation 
is a substantial reduction. 

General Decker. It is a small appropriation, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. But it is a great area and requires a Jot 
of communication. 

General Decker. But construction is a one-time cost. 

Senator O’Manoney. It would seem to me constructing the 
facilities to cover so large a territory would be more expensive than 
this seems to be. 

General Decker. This is for the most part for housing for the 
personnel who operate the facilities. The facilities are there now. 
This is providing housing at the various isolated substations along 
the system. 

That housing has never existed before. 

Senator O’Manoney. Housing is bad, but how about the facilities 
themselves? You sav they are practically complete? 

General Decker. They are not complete, but they are operating. 
There is still a small construction program necessary to complete them. 

Senator O’\Manoney. Of facilities? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

The $1,400,000 requested for construction, Alaska, communication 
system, is _, 35 percent of the amount appropriated for this activity 
in fiscal year 1951. This amount is programed for the construction 
of binikdings, quarters, and utilities at 13 various stations of the 
Alaska communication system. 


MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL DEPARTMENT 


For the appropriation “Medical and hospital department, Army,” 
$272,059,000 is requested for fiscal vear 1952. This is an’ increase of 
56 percent over the fiscal year 1951 program, 

Maintenance and operation activities of the Medical Service ac- 
count for the major portion, $261.9 million, of the requested appropria- 
tion. There is an increase in each activity except the operation of 
recruiting stations. 

Increases are due, in general, to the anticipated increase in the 
average daily patient load at Army hospitals. The increase is esti- 
mated to average 7,963. Of this number 1,758 is the increase projected 
at general hospitals, worldwide and at Army medical centers in the 
zone of the interior, and 6,205 is the increase projected at Army station 
hospitals, worldwide. 

Other planned increases which result from the augmentation of the 
Army are extension of activity at dispensaries, expansion of education 
and training activities, and enlargement vf medical depots and medical 
sections of general depots. 
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ENGINEER SERVICE 


The $1,201,049,000 requested for fiscal year 1952 for the appropria- 
tion “Engineer service, Army,” is 78 percent of the amount appro- 
priated for fiscal year 19: 51. Of this amount $933 million, or 78 per- 
cent of the total requested, is programed for maintenance and opera- 
tion ac tivities. 

This is 20 percent less than the amount appropriated for this pur- 
pose in fiscal year 1951. The decrease results primarily from a 
decrease in the estimates for repair and utility services, because of the 
one-time requirement in 1951 for reactivation and rehabilitation of 
facilities to support the expansion of the Army. 

$183 million, or 15 percent of the total amount requested for 1952, 
is for the procurement of major items of equipment. This amount is 
40 percent of the sum appropriated for this purpose in fiscal year 1951. 

in general,increases in the requirements for real-estate activities, 
repair and maintenance of engineer military equipment, storage and 
issue of engineer military supplies and equipment, military surveys 
and maps, the operation of engineer schools, and engineer field training 
have been offset by decreases in funds for procurement of engineer 
military supplies and equipment, and for Army re pairs and utilities. 

In the appropriation “Military construction, Army,”’ are included 
costs of acquisition and construction of real property. In fiscal year 
1951 approximately $500 million was appropriated for this activity. 
The authorization program for fiscal year 1952 has not yet been 
approved by the Congress, so the only amount included for military 
construction in the Army estimates thus far submitted is a total of 
$48,363,700 to liquidate prior year contract authority. 


ORDNANCE SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 


The trend toward modernization and mobilization readiness is 

eadily apparent on analysis of estimates for the appropriation ‘‘Ord- 
nance service and supplies, Army.” A total amount of $8,616,011,000 
is requested for fiscal year 1952, as compared to the $6,987,636,000 
appropriated in 1951. 

Kighty-two and one-half percent of the amount requested is for 
procurement of major items of ordnance equipment. 

Included in the amount proposed is $1,325,266,000 for the procure- 
ment of ammunition, $255,335,000 for artillery, $18,156,000 for small 
arms, $4,201,465,000 for tanks and combat vehicles, $1,268,681,000 
for other motor vehicles, and $44,239,000 for Army aircraft. 

Fourteen percent of the total ordnance request for 1952 is for main- 
tenance and operation projects. The amount requested for these 
activities, $1,210,535,000, is 16 percent greater than the amount 
appropriated in fiscal vear 1951. 

In order to carry out the increased ordnance workload in 1952, it 
will be necessary to operate some 103 ordnance etablishments in the 
United States, an increase of 5 over those which are currently in 
operation. 

The increase in maintenance and operation activity is due to 

Extended maintenance in storage and inspection of ordnance 
matériel for replenishment issue to the expanded Army; 

Increased replenishment of spare parts, resulting from the needs 
of the expanded Army, as well as increased costs of spare parts; 
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Increase in utilization of light aircraft, with the resultant activation 
of additional aircraft maintenance units; 

Increase in the activity of ordnance procurement districts in order 
to implement the expanded procurement program; 

And additional training requirements and training aids due {o 
expansion of the Army and to the new types of matériel being procured 
for issue to Army troops. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE 


For the ‘“‘Chemical service, Army,” appropriation, $122,560,000 is 
requested for fiscal year 1952, as compared to $128,639,000 availah|e 
for obligation in fiscal year 1951. 

This decrease is the net result of increases in maintenance and oper: 
tion of facilities, education and training activities, and research ani 
development, and decreases in industrial mobilization and procur 
ment planning, in procurement and manufacture, and in maintenance 
and supply of matériel. 

The principal decreases for fiscal year 1952 in this appropriation 
are in the procurement and manufacture and in the maintenance ani 
supply of matériel activities. The decrease in procurement and manu- 
facture results from a leveling off of current requirements for funds for 
procurement and manufacture of chemical items and the deferment to 
fiscal year 1953 of the financing of quantities to meet mobilization 
reserve needs. 

The amount requested is for the replenishment of stocks and for the 
procurement of sufficient quantities of matériel to provide a mobiliza- 
tion base capable of rapid expansion. 

The decrease in the requirement for maintenance and supply of 
matériel results from a limitation of procurement in support of this 
activity to the purchase of spare parts only. These spare parts are to 
be utilized in the performance of organizational and field maintenance 
on unserviceable equipment for return to stock and reissue during the 
year. 

The principal increases in the chemical service appropriation resul| 
from an acceleration of research and development activities and from 
a great expansion of the manufacturing program of the Chemica! 
Corps. This expansion, when coupled ‘with project orders carried 
over from previous fiscal years, will result in increased requirements 
for funds to support the operation and maintenance of the utility 
plants’ and systems at the Army Chemical Center, at Pine Bluff 
Arsenal, and at Rocky Mountain Arsenal. 

In the three principal appropriations for the Army civilian com- 
ponents and the new appropriation “Military construction, Army 
civilian components,” the $360,774,000 requested for fiscal year 1952 
is a considerable reduction from the $422,079,000 appropriated for 
fiscal year 1951. 

Due to the ordering into active Federal military service of both 
units and individuals of the Reserve components, some savings have 
accrued in the funds provided in fiscal year 1951; availability of these 
funds, which has been made possible by a change in appropriation 
language which provides that fiscal year 1951 funds remain available 
through fiscal year 1952, has served to reduce 1952 fund requirements. 
These estimates are based on strengths which are considered reasonable 
of attainment in view of the current situation, 
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NATIONAL GUARD 


For the National Guard, budget estimates total $203,002,000 and 
provide for an end strength of 320,000; this will permit a strength of 
100 percent officers and 50 percent enlisted for all units presently 
organized, or authorized for organization, excluding those in active 
Federal military service. 

For the major combat organizations of the Army National Guard 
and for the strength of 320,000, provision has been made for 48 
armory drills, 3 additional week-end training periods of 2 days each 
on armory drill basis, and 15-day field training periods. Provision 
is also made for certain additional training in Army service schools, 
Army area schools, and in unit schools. 

In addition, these estimates provide for the procurement of ammu- 
nition and other supplies, for secondary items of equipment for train- 
ing purposes, and for the maintenance and operation of training 
equipment after issue. 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 


Budget estimates for the appropriation “Organized Reserves’ total 
$106,536,000, and provide for an end strength of 205,000; this number 
will permit a strength of 100 percent officers and 50 percent enlisted 
for selected combat and service-support units, a strength of approxi- 
mately 60 percent officers and cadre enlisted for the remaining units, 
and will also provide 24,000 augmentation personnel. 

Provision is made for 48 Reserve duty-training assemblies for 
certain selected units; 24 Reserve duty-training assemblies are pro- 
vided for the remaining units, and 10 Reserve duty-training assem- 
blies are provided for mobilization designation personnel. 

Kifteen-day field-training periods, on a mandatory basis, are pro- 
vided for the personnel in all units and, in addition, a 15-day period of 
field training is available for 15,000 officers of the Volunteer Reserve. 

Provision is made for attendance at Army service schools, Army 
area schools, and at unit schools. 

Estimates include provision for the procurement of ammunition 
and other supplies of secondary items of equipment, for training 
purposes, and for the maintenance and operation of training equip- 
ment after issue. 

At this point, I should like to emphasize that the National Guard 
and Organized Reserve Corps procurement programs include funds 
for training ammunition, administrative requirements, supplies, and 
secondary items of equipment only. 

The major items of organizational equipment to be used by the 
National Guard and Organized Reserve Corps are included in the 
procurement programs of the Army Technical Services. 

Appropriate language is included to permit issue of these major 
items without reimbursement to the National Guard and the Army 
Organized Reserve Corps. Such issues would be made to the extent 
of authorized allowances, and would be subject to the capability of 
units to receive, store, maintain, and utilize the matériel, considering 
assigned personnel and available facilities. 
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ARMY RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


The $27,236,000 requested for 1952 in the appropriation Army Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps provide for an enrollment in the senior 
division of 45,000 advanced and 96,000 basic students and 60,000 
students in the junior division. 

Provision is made for authorized allowances, administration, 
procurement, and maintenance of supplies, materials, and equip- 
ment; and for training at institutions and summer camps. Training 
will be conducted in 648 units located at 367 institutions. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


A total of $24 million is requested for fiscal vear 1952, in the new 
appropriation “Military construction, Army civilian components.” 
This amount is an increase of 14 percent over the 1951 total for 
construc tion of armories and facilities included in the appropriations 

“Army National Guard and Organized Reserves.’ 

Of the amount requested, $16 million is for the construction of 113 
new armories and for the papers of 34 existing armories. 

As established in Public Law 723, Eighty first Congress, the land 
on which the armories are to be constructed and 25 percent of the 
cost of construction are to be furnished by the States in which the 
construction is planned. 

The remaining $8 million of this request is to permit construction 
of additional facilities at National Guard installations. The amount 
estimated is to provide for 141 motor vehicle storage buildings, 17 
warehouses, 13 liaison aircraft hangars, 14 maintenance shops. and 
50 target ranges. 

For the appropriation “Expediting production,” a total of $1,100,- 
000,000 is requested for fiscal year 1952. It is planned to utilize the 
major portion of these funds for the rehabilitation, conversion, or 
expansion of existing production facilities owned or controlled by the 
Government, and for the conversion of privately owned facilities by 
the installation of Government-owned equipment so that these supply 
sources will be able to produce items peculiar to military needs or to 
expand capacity beyond that needed to fill normal civilian peacetime 
requirements. 

As primary contractor facilities are converted, expansion of sub- 
contractor capacity will, in certain instances, require similar expansion 
or conversion by addition of Government-owned equipment. 

A minor portion of the funds requested is to be utilized for the 
construction of new plants for the manufacture of highly specialized 
items peculiar to military needs and not readily conve rtible to civilian 
peacetime production. 

Funds made available to the Army in this appropriation in fise al 
year 1951 were allocated for particular, specific projects to the appro- 
priate technical services having primary interest in the projects. 
This procedure will again be followed in using the funds requested for 
fiscal year 1952 

The a ance Corps has been the largest user of the funds appro- 
priated for fiscal vear 1951. Approximately 86 percent of the funds 
requested for 1952 are to be used for ordnance projects. 

Other planned users are: The Chemical Corps, which will utilize 
approximately $80 million; the Signal Corps, which plans to use $50 
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million; and the Corps of Engineers, which is expected to use approxi- 
mately $19 million. 

These 12 appropriations I have discussed oe for 98 percent of 
the total Army budget estimate for fiscal vear 1952. 

Before summarizing briefly the aiateing 12 appropriations, I 
should like to point out the outstanding characteristics of the 1952 
Army programs for research and development and industrial mobili- 
zation. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


As you know, activities associated with these programs are coordi- 
nated for the entire Department of Defense by the Research and 
Development Board in the case of research and development, and by 
the Munitions Board in the case. of industrial mobilization. Esti- 
mates for support of the activities are contained in appropriate tech- 
nical service estimates. 

The $365 million requested by the Army for its 1952 research and 
development program is a substantial increase over the. $300 million 
made available in fiscal year 1951. Outstanding features of the 
proposed 1952 program are: 

First, continuation of the program acceleration attained in fiscal 
year 1951 in order to complete development of end items and insure 
their production and distribution within the time limits imposed by 
current strategic war plans. 

Second, initiation of new projects responsive to the requirements 
contained in the Army Equipment Development Guide and aimed at 
the implementation of strategic war plans; and 

Third, extension of research and development contracts with 
civilian educational institutions and private industry beyond the 
normal contract period of 1 year; these contract extensions are for 
the purpose of insuring continued contractor acceptance of Depart- 
ment of the Army requirements. A more stable research and devel- 
opment program can thereby be achieved. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Army industrial-mobilization activities for fiscal year 1952 are esti- 
mated to require $75.1 million, as compared to the $150.7 million 
thus far made available for these activities in fiscal vear 1951. 

In addition to this latter sum, it is expected that $6.9 million from 
the Secretary of Defense emergency fund will be made available to 
the Army Signal Corps for joint Army, Navy, and Air Force electronic 
components, bringing the total for fiseal vear 1951 to $157.7 million. 

The decreased request for fiscal vear 1952 results from the large 
procurement program initiated in fiscal year 1951 and continued 
through fiscal vear 1952. 

Since some additional reserve industrial plants will be completely 
reactivated during fiscal year 1952 and the majority of the sti rs will 
be rehabilitated for prompt reactivation as needed, there will be a 
smaller requirement for funds for maintenance of the industrial plant 
reserve, 

There has been a particularly large decrease in the amount requested 
to support industry preparedness measures. The $38.1 million 
requested for 1952 for this portion of the Army industrial mobilization 
program is 70 million lower than the fiscal 1951 amount. 
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The greatly expanded military procurement program, which results 
in an actively operating munitions industry, has made this reduction 
possible. 

Of the 12 smaller appropriations, which contain the remaining 2 
percent of the Army 1952 request, I have already discussed the esti- 
mates for “Operation and maintenance, Alaska communication sys- 
tem’’, “Construction, Alaska communication system’’, and “Military 
construction, Army civilian components.” I shall summarize the 
important features of the nine remaining appropriations. 

Estimates for 1952 for the appropriation “Contingencies of the 
Army” are greater by 9 percent than the 1951 appropriation. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FIELD EXERCISES 


General Decker. There is a substantial increase over 1951 in the 
1952 request for the appropriation ‘Field exercises, Army.”’ The 
execution of the extensive field maneuvers was not feasible in fisca! 
vear 1951 because of the necessity concurrently to equip and train the 
large personnel augmentation and to bear the brunt of combat oper- 
ations in Korea. 

Further planned strength increases in 1952 over the 1951 projected 
ending strength are relatively small. Also, the level of individual and 
unit training will soon have reached the stage where participation in 
the coordinated functioning of major units is most beneficial. Ex- 
tensive Army-wide maneuvers are planned, therefore, for fiscal year 
1952. 

INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


For the appropriation ‘Inter-American relations, Department of 
the Army,’ a total of $388,000 is requested for fiscal vear 1952 
The 13-percent increase of this request over 1951 appropriations is 
attributable, in part, to the proposed replacement by civilians - 
military personnel engaged in the translation at the Command and 
General Staff College of the publication Military Review into Spanish 
nnd Portuguese. Other increases result from the higher average 
strength of personnel in Army missions in Latin America and from a 
larger number of foreign noncommissioned officer students at the 
Latin-Ameri¢an Training Center in the Canal Zone. 

In the appropriation “Army training,” provision is made for the 
activities, other than the normal maintenance and operation of 
supporting facilities and the furnishing of standard supplies, at the 
various schools of the combat arms, at certain schools of the nw yea 
trative services, at Army language schools, at the Command and 
Generel Staff College, the Army War College, the Industrial C ollege 
of the Armed Forces, and the National War College, and at the four 
Army Field Forces boerds and the Arctic Test Branch of these boards. 

The $22,500,000 requested for fiscal year 1952 exceeds by 60 percent 
the amount made available in this appropriation in fiscal year 1951. 

The increase results from the great increase in all phases of Army 
training activity resulting both from the augmentation of the Army 
and from the progress of individual training to a point where greater 
specialization is required. The build-up in enrollments at schools 
financed by the appropriation is indicative of the increased activity 
and greater requirements. 
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At the beginning of fiscal year 1951 the total enrollment was 5,278; 

at the end of January 1951 it had more than doubled, to a total of 

14,292, and by the end of March it had reached 18,199. The esti- 
ms ated enrollment during fiscal year 1952 will be more than 40,000. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


For the appropriation ‘Maintenance and operation, United States 
Military Academy,” a total of $6,305,000 is requested for fiscal vear 
1952. This amount is an increase of approximately 17 percent over 
1951 appropriations. This increase results from additional replace- 
ment of military personnel by civilians, from expenses of sesquicenten- 
nial activities at the Military Academy during the period January 1 to 
June 1, 1952, and from the proposal to complete a number of special 
maintenance projects essential to an economical state of operation of 
the facilities at the Military Academy. 

A total of $130,000 is requested for fiscal year 1952 in the appropria- 
tion “Promotion of rifle practic . ” This amount is a reduction from 
the $160,000 appropriated in fiscal year 1951. The decreased re- 
quirement is the result of a reduction i in the support to be furnished 
civilian rifle clubs and a decrease in the administrative activity con- 
nected with the approval of sales by the Ordnance Department to 
members of the National Rifle Association. 


SALARIES 


For the appropriation “Salaries, Department of the Army,” a total 
of $70 million is requested for fiscal year 1952. Augmentation of the 
staff at the headquarters of the Department of the Army has been 
necessary in order to carry the increased workload. The civilian 
personnel increases already achieved during 1951 will be available 
during the entire budget year; this increase in average number avail- 
able, plus the 1,800 increase in number of positions, will result in 
a 3,116 man-year increase over 1951. 

The $30,750,000 requested for fiscal year 1952 in the appropriation 
“Contingent expenses, Department of the Army” is a 12-percent 
increase over 1951 appropriations. There are increases in both the 
miscellaneous activity of the Offices of the Secretary of the Army, the 
Chief of Staff, and the Chiefs of the Technical and Administrative 
Services of the Army and in the requirements for printing and repro- 
duction. { 

KOREAN CIVILIAN RELIEF 


By directive of the President, the Department of Defense has 
responsibility for direct civilian relief in Korea during the period of 
hostilities. Activities in support of this responsibility are financed 
by the Army appropriation “Civilian relief in Korea.”’ 

For fiscal year 1952 : 50 million is requeste rd, the same amount that 
was appropriated for fiscal vear 1951. The total amount required 
for 1952 to implement the program is estimated to approximate 
$202 million. 

Since the current request for this activity is $50 million, the balance 
will have to be funded subsequently or supplied by donations. The 
projected use of the requested funds is as follows: 

For foodstuffs, $22.7 million. 
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For medical supplies and equipment, $2.8 million. 

For soap, $0.9 million. 

For coal, $3.5 million. 

For petroleum products, $2.2 million. 

For transportation items, $0.2 million. 

For clothing, textiles and textile raw materials, $8.3 million. 

For miscellaneous end products, $0.3 million. 

For miscellaneous raw materials, $1.1 million. 

For transportation of these items, $8 million. 

In conclusion, I should like to say again that continuation of com- 
bat in Korea during fiscal year 1952 will necessitate diversion of ac- 
cumulating reserve materials in order to support combat operations. 
When the intensity and duration of combat can be more accurately 
determined, it will be necessary to provide supplementary funds to 
cover the costs arising from support of our combat operations and to 
permit replacement of diverted reserve stocks. 

[ should also like at this time to express to the committee my ap- 
preciation for the ready support given to our various requests during 
fiscal year 1951. With the funds made available, the Army has 
a substantial progress toward a better state of mobilization 

eadiness and has at the same time demonstrated outstanding capa- 
bility in coping with enemy forces in Korea. 

We shall be able with the funds requested in our fiscal year 1952 
budget to improve the state of readiness we have achieved and to in- 
crease our potential for expansion in case of an emergency. 

Thank vou. 

Senator O’Manoney. General, of course this is a summary of the 
whole Army picture, and it will be broken down in detail as each of 
the groups shown here on the chart appears before the committee. 

Therefore, I do not intend to go into this in any great detail now. 
I have made notes as you have gone along, and perhaps it might be 
well to ask a few questions. 


STAFFING OF MILITARY SCHOOLS 


For example, on page 19, with respect to these schools, under the 
heading “‘ Army training,’ how are these schools staffed? 

General Decker. They are staffed with both military and civilian 
personnel, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. How are the staffs paid? 

General Decker. The military personnel are paid from the appro- 
priation “Finance service, Army.” 

The civilian personnel are paid from the appropriation ‘ Army 
training.”’ 

Senator O’Manoney. The civilians employed are in what cate- 
gories? 

General Decker. They might be instructors; clerical personnel, 
custodial personnel, or engaged in the upkeep of facilities. These 
latter would be paid from the appropriation ‘‘ Engineer service, Army.” 

Senator O’Manonry. With respect to the instructors, how does the 
compensation given instructors compare with the compensation given 
similar instructors in ordinary schools, colleges, and universities? 

General Decker. I think it would probably be less than you would 
yet in a first-rate college. However, I would like to have somebody 
who is more familiar with that discuss it. 

Senator O’ManHoney. Suppose we put that down for later? 
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General Reever. These are not so comparable with the colleges 
as they are with trade schools. I think you would find that the com- 
pensation would run about the same as in the trade schools. 

Colonel PerMAN. It is approximately comparable, Mr. Chairman, 
in that the instructors in these positions are all in general service 
ratings which are controlled by the Civil Service Commission. There 
are special grades—normally, sixes, eights, and tens—which provide 
that category of personnel. 

We do have some instructors at the Field Artillery School, where 
helicopter instruction and flying instruction are given at the present 
time. 

Their pay is comparable to the pay of instructors at the smaller 
civilian airfields. 


INCREASE IN STUDENTS AT MILITARY SCHOOLS 


Senator O’Maunoney. Does this expansion require a broadening of 
the faculty, so to speak? 

General Decker. It requires a broadening of the faculty to take 
care of the increased student load. In 1952 the ‘re will be over 40,000 
students; whereas, we started with approximately 5,000 in 1951. 

Senator O’Manoney. What proportion of the instructors are in 
uniform? 

General EppLemMan. It would vary a great deal at a technical 
school and with schools for training staff officers. You take the 
Infantry School at Fort Benning. The only place you would find 
civilian instructors would probably be in the automotive course. 
They would only have 30 to 40 hours out of the 300 or 400 in the 
course. 

The Armed Services Staff College where I was on duty we had a 
total of 90 civilians. About one-third of those were employed in this 
joint library which we established there. Only 1 out of the 90 actually 
was an instructor. 

The Signal Corps School provides a great many civilian instructors 
in electronics, radar, and communications. 

Senator O’Manonry. Those salaries are in line with the salaries 
paid in trade schools of the same kind? 

General EppLEMAN. Yes, sir. 


TRANSFER OF FINANCE CENTER 


Senator Bripces. Mr. Chairman, I have one question of General 
Decker. 

General, I notice you are transferring the Finance Center of the 
Army from St. Louis to Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. Why are you 
doing that? 

General Decker. The Finance Center was located in a_ building 
that was an ordnance plant during the war. Ordnance requires the 
facility again. We are trying to locate the Finance Center on an 
Army installation so there will be the advantage of Government 
quarters and buildings being available. One new administration 
building will be constructed for the center. 

Senator Bripcrs. Was the center formerly located at Fort Benja- 
min Harrison? 

General Reeprer. That was in Newark. The Finance School | 
think at one time was there. You remember all the uproar about 
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the records which came up when they moved the Finance Center fro), 
Newark to St. Louis. 

Senator Bripces. I knew there was something at Fort Benjam 
Harrison. 

General Decker. The Office of Dependency Benefits which hand 
allotments was at Newark during the war. 

Senator Bripces. This is going to be permanent when we get 
there? 

General Decker. That is right. 

Senator Bripces. What is it going to cost to move it, General? 


NEW FINANCE BUILDING 


General Decker. There is an item of about $23 million for the 
construction of the building. The transportation costs of moving 
personnel are also involved but not all of the present employees wil! 
go. They will have to recruit for the most part a new crew. 

Senator Brinces. What will be handled in Washington and what 
will be handled in Fort Benjamin Harrison? 

You bave how much of the finance here? 

General Decker. Just the headquarters. 

Senator Brincres. What do you do here? Just the over-all super- 
vision? 

General Decker. That is the policy group which is here. There 
is a finance officer, United States Army, located in Washington but 
he is separate from the Chief of Finance. 

Senator Bripces. You are in charge of finance, are you not? 

General Decker. I am in the Office of the Comptroller. The 
Chief of Finance is included in the Office of the Comptroller for certain 
functions. He is not in the same slot I am in. 

Senator Bripces. Is he under you? 

General Decker. No, sir. 

Senator Bripces. | should think a man in charge of the budget 
would be in over-all charge of finances. 

General Decker. We have general supervision over them. For 
instance, the G—4 is a member of the General Staff and so am I. We 
have general supervision over all of the technical and administrative 
services. 

Senator Bripcrs. Can you fire the head of Army Finance yourself? 

General Decker. No, sir. I could not do that. 

Senator Bripces. Why should you not be able to do it if you are 
going to have over-all control? Why should you not have charge so 
that you could really call the shots? 

General Decker. I operate the same as any other General Stat! 
division. We are responsible to the Chief of Staff for what we do. 
What we do we do in his name. So if it comes to firing anyone, such 
as the Chief of Finance, it would be up to the Chief of Staff to make a 
decision. I might recommend it, but I could not do it. 

Senator Bripges. You are in the same position of a staff officer in 
the field and his relation to his commanding officer im the field? 

General Decker. That is correct. My relationship to the Chief of 
the Staff is the same as the staff officer in the field to the commander. 
The staff officer in the field can publish all kinds of orders, but he does 
so in the name of his commander. 
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Whatever I do here I do either in the name of the Chief of Staff or 
ihe Secretary of the Army. 

General Reeper. A typical case is General Crawford. General 
ford who is in actual command of General Crawford could have sus- 
pended him, but the next person who would suspend him would be 
either the Chief of Staff or the Secretary, although G—4 has direction 
and control of the work. 

Still either General Ford would do it or the Chief of Staff or the 

cretary. 

Senator O’Manonry. Under what head is the ROTC carried? 

General Decker. It is a separate appropriation. 

Senator O’Manonery. Under the National Guard and Organized 
Reserve Corps? 

General Decker. The three appropriations are grouped together 

x the purposes of this chart. ROTC is a separate appropriation. 

Senator O’Manoney. Several communications have been received 
by Members of the Senate, as I think I indicated this morning, with 
respect to allocations to that school. 

My understanding is that you are planning to svi ate about the 

same number of ROTC people this year as last year, but there has 
been some fear expressed by some of the schools as to whether or not 
they are being recognized. 

addressed some questions to Secretary Pace about that, so when 
we come to the heading ‘‘Army National Guard, Organized Reserves 
and ROTC”, I should like to have the witnesses be prepared to 
answer our questions on it. 

General Decker. Yes, sit 


LATIN-AMERICAN ACTIVITY 


Senator O’Manoney. With respect to the Latin-American activity, 
what is the reason for that assignment? You are asking only $388,000 
for it. It appears to be an increase. 

General Decker. That has existed for some time. It is a separate 
appropriation. It will be defended as such. The increase there is 
an increase in activity in South America. 

Senator O’Manoney. The purpose is liaison? 

General Decker. Yes, to create good will and friendly relations 
with the other American nations. 


RESERVE INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Senator O’Manoney. How many reserve plants do we have in 
moth balls now? I mean Army plants. You discussed that on 
page 18. You said: 


Some additional reserve industrial plants will be completely reactivated during 
fiscal 1952 and the majority of the others will be rehabilitated. 

| would like to have a clear breakdown of that. How many do 
you have? How many have been reactivated? 

General Decker. May we furnish thai for the record? 

General Reever. Would you rather have the people discuss that 
when we come to expediting ere 

Senator O’Mauonry. Yes 
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I am just indicating a few of the high lights that appeared worthy of 
discussion. 


SIGNAL CORPS REPLACEMENT TRAINING CENTER 


Senator Brinces. Mr. Chairman, let me ask about the Signal 
Corps Replacement Training Center. You have Fort Monmouth 
and there is a Signal Corps school and training center there. Are you 
locating another one now? 

General Decker. The one we are mentioning is at Camp Gordon. 

Senator Bripces. How does that compare with Fort Monmouth? 

General Decker. Fort Monmouth is too small to handle the load. 
We had to open another place to train the men we need in the Signal 
Corps. 

There is a training center and a Signal Corps school at Camp Gordon 
which is an extension of the school at Fort Monmouth. 

Senator Bripces. That is not a duplication? One is supplemental 
to the other? 

General Decker. That is right. Fort Monmouth just was not 
large enough. 

General Reever. We had to open that a little over 2 vears ago. 

Senator O’Manoney. I observe on page 15 that $8 million is 
requested to permit construction of additional facilities at National 
Guard installations. How does it happen you need any additional 
installations for the National Guard? 

General Decker. These are facilities they have needed for some 
time. In some cases the National Guard has been using Regular 
Army facilities where they exist, but the expansion of the Regular 
Service has required the Army to use those facilities themselves; 
thereby the National Guard has been required to obtain facilities of 
theirown. In other cases the National Guard has had no facilities. 

This is a requirement that has existed for some time. This is 
only a partial financing of the over-all requirement. 

Senator O’Manoney. The engineers are the general procurement 
agency for all the military services, are they not? 

General Decker. No, sir. They procure only items for which 
they have procurement responsibility—generally engineer items. 
They procure certain items for other agencies of the Army and also 
for the Navy and Air Force. 

Senator O’Manonery. You remember the discussion we had during 
the supplemental about the unit costs of similar items in various 
branches of the services. Will you be prepared to discuss that and 
show that we have got all those unit costs in harmony now? 

General Decker. We will, sir. I think we have our prices in line. 

Senator O’Manonry. You have made an effort to break away 
from that great variation? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

The service which has the responsibility for procurement is the one 
which really has to determine what the price is. It is up to the 
other services to go to them and find out what the price to be quoted 
in the budget is. I think that is being done. 

Senator O’Manonry. Does the Finance branch of the Army 
cover payments made by the Army all over the world? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. The Finance officers make all pay- 
ments. That is regardless of what they are. We have finance men 
all over the world to handle that. 
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Senator O’Manoney. Do they take care of payments to civilian 
employees as well as militar y employees? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

Senator FERGUSON. Do they take care of foreign employees, or do 
you pay it through the other government‘ ? 

’ General Decker. In some cases it is paid through the other gov- 
ernment, and some cases it is not. 

Senator Fercuson. If vou do it that way, do you pay them at our 
scale or their scale? 

General Decker. Usually at their scale. 

Senator Ferauson. You say “usually.’”’ Can we find out what 
countries and where you are paying through the government and 
whether or not all that we pay goes to the men, or whether or not, 
there is a rake-off? 

General Decker. I can supply that information, sir. 

(The information referred to appears on pp. 736 to 738, and 1246.) 


SALARIES OF BRITISH CIVILIANS 


Senator Bripces. | conferred with the chairman of this committee 
and Senator Ferguson on this matter. 

Another committee of the Congress has been looking into this. It 
is the Committee on Executive Expenditures. They have been 
studying this question. 

British and civilians who are employed by the United States forces 
at the United States installations in the United Kingdom are paid on 
the American pay scale or the British pay scale. Which is it? Is it 


money paid directly in pound equivalent to the British employee, or 
paid to the British Government which then pays the employee? 
The answer we got was: 


It is true the United States pays British employees on the prevailing American 
pay scale, but the British Government, which receives the money, pays the 
employees the prevailing British pay scale and keeps the difference. 

That is a terrible situation. 

Senator KNowLaANnpb. Do I understand that the British Government 
takes the payments based on our pay scale, but then they only pay 
based on their pay scale, and they keep the difference as an operating 
profit? 

Senator Feracuson. That is a rake-off. 

Senator KNowLanp. That is the most fantastic thing I have ever 
heard of. 

Senator Bripces. That is something that Congress ought to look 
into. If that is true, it is a good business to be in for the British. 

Senator KNow.LaNp. Carrying that to the extreme, supposing you 
had a situation in Africa or some place, where the pay scale was very, 
very low. Would vou then on the same basis pay the American pay 
scale when the local pay scale might be one-third or one-quarter of 
what ours is and the government would keep the difference? 

Senator Bripces. That would be the same theor v. 

Senator aitcwunae: General Decker, it is quite clear this is a 
rather serious allegation. It comes, as Senator Bridges says, from. a 
professional staff member of the Committee on Executive Expendi 
tures. So this committee will be very glad to find out just how these 
payments are made, to what governments the payment is directly 
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made and whether or not the governments pay at the rate they pa 
over there, or whether there is a rake-off to the government. 

(See pp. 736 to 738 and 1246.) 

General Decker. I know in Japan we do it through the Japanes: 
Government because by so doing we eliminate claims for i injuries {o 
individuals and similar costs. 


PROCEDURE ON PAY TO FOREIGN CIVILIANS 


Senator Bripges. I do not object to doing it through the oth 
government. What I am objecting to is if we are paying the America: 
scale, and they pay their own prevailing scale, and then pocket tli 
difference. If that is true, it is not good. 

You shake your head. I would like to know positively about that 
I do not blame you. 

Senator Feraguson. We want to know whether it applies to the 
civilians at these various places as well as the military. 

Colonel PermMan. In general the payment for the services is not 
paid to the Government. However, all European countries, which is 
primarily where the interest les at this time, have a great man) 
taxes which they collect from the individual—the church tax, the 
social security, and all of that. 

The United States Government or the agency, the fiscal officer, 
where he hires these people will pay to the government those taxes 
and deductions that go to the government. Then the individual 
receives the balance. 

Senator O’Manonrny. You mean the United States fiscal agency 
withholds charges which are payable by the tax law in that country to 
the government? 

Colone] PerMAN. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are you saying to us as far as you know 
payments are not made to the government whereby the individua! 
civilian emploved receives le ss as a rate of pay than we pay to thi 
government as the rate of pay? 

That is, disregarding these withholdings? 

Colonel Perman. He receives the same pay that a man in com- 
parable work would receive if he were hired by one of his own country- 
men. I have here the latest local wage rates which we pay. That 
may give you some clue. 

Senator Fereuson. Is that civilian and military? 

Colonel PermMan. This is for civilian only. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you pay any military? 

Colonel Perman. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Will vou ascertain that for the record? 

Colonel PERMAN. Yes. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

No military personnel of foreign countries are paid from Department of the 
Army appropriated funds for military service pay. 

Senator KNowLanp. Are we charged based on the local pay se rale 
of what the comparable British industry pays, or are we paying on the 
basis of the American wage scale? 

Colonel Perman. We pay on the local wage scale, sir. That is 
within the Department of the Army. 

The Civilian Personnel Division in coordination with the State 
Department establishes manuals which cover the pay rates and those 
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deductions which we are required to make to pay to the government. 

| will bring samples of those over for the committee to see. They 
are quite voluminous and detailed as to what the background of the 
whole thing is. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let us be prepared to have a full statement 
upon this matter tomorrow. 

Colonel Perman. If you wish, I can give you the pay rate for Italy, 
Austria, and Germany. 

Senator O’Manoney. Can you give us the figures on England? 

Colonel Perman. I do not have those with me. I will get ‘them. 

General EppLeman. I have first-hand information because I had 
actual experie nee in Trieste. We had about 2,000 civilian employees 
there. The local wage rate was based on the figures established by 
the Italian unions as ‘agreed to by Italian industry Vv. 

If the Italian Industrial Association granted ‘increases in certain 
categories of work, then the British Army and the American Army 
over there made comparable increases to their employees. 

For example, plumbers—if they received an increase throughout 
Italy, then it was adopted in Trieste and we had to pay the same. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT PAY DIFFERENTIAL 


Senator O’Manoney. The issue is plain. It is whether or not any 
government, the British Government, or any other, receives from the 
United States for the compensation of the employees pay at American 
rates, but compensates the foreign civilian employee at the local rates 
in that country, and pockets the difference. That is the charge. 

Senator Frrauson. If we could add to that whether they’ pay a 
higher rate than the local rate. It may not be the American rate. 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. 

Senator Bringes. If it is not true, certainly we would like to know 
it, and vice versa. 

The report which comes to us from another committee indicates 
that itis true. Therefore, that is a serious thing. We ought to know 
about it. 

Senator O’Mauoney. As I understand it, it is from a staff member. 

Senator Bripaes. Yes. 

General Moore. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the majority 
of civilians employed by our Government in England are employed 
by the Air Force, and I also understand that the ‘vy are paid by Air 
Force disbursing officers, not Army disbursing officers. 

If the committee desires, I will get the answers to the questions 
from the Air Force also. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let us get the whole story. 

Senator KNowLaNnp. And from the Navy, too, so that we can get 
this whole thing nailed down. 

Senator O’Manonry. We want this for the whole Defense Estab- 
lishment. 

Senator Ferauson. This number of civilian employees in these 
countries should be explained, and I would like to find out about it. 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brivces. Not only for you, General, but all the military 
services. 
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Colonel Perman. I cannot answer for the Air Force or the Navy. 
General Moore. I will check on that. 
(The information is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Pouicy oF PAYMENT OF FOREIGN NATIONALS IN UNITED Staves Epo, 
(See pp. 733 and 925) 


The Department of the Army policy of payment of foreign nationals in oi 
employ is covered in CPR (Civilian Personnel Requirements) 159.1 pertinen; 
extracts of which are as follows: 

a. “1-8. Classification and wage administration. 

(4) The application of the Classification Act is mandatory for those positions 
coming within its purview in all oversea areas when the positions are filled })\ 
United States citizens. Although the standards may be utilized by the commands 
for non-United States citizens, in such cases the prevailing rates of pay of the area 
will govern.” 

b. “(5) Inall other areas, it is the policy of the War Department that jobs of the 
Wage-Board type be systematically evaluated and the pay rates be established 
in accordance with the local prevailing rates for the comparable categories of 
jobs.” 

ce. “1-9. Recruitment and placement.—The recruitment of civilian personne! 
is governed by the policy of securing the best qualified personnel, at the most 
reasonable cost, in the minimum amount of time. 

“d. Loeal prevailing law, custom, and practice will be observed in the employ- 
ment of native personnel and in all instances these employees will be treated wit |; 
equity and fairness.” 

Re the specific allegation of payment for services of British nationals to the 
British government at American wage scales and the subsequent payment to tl 
individual by the government the following is submitted: 

The bulk of the British nationals employed by the Department of the Army 
in England are under the military attaché. The method of payment to these 
individuals is by dollar check based on the prevailing local wage rate for com- 
parable category jobs in private or public British activities. Currency contro! 
laws of England require immediate conversion to pounds at the prevailing rate of 
monetary exchange. 

Numbers of all employees by courtry, the average salary, and method of pay 
ment will be submitted for the record at a later date. 

Following is an extract from CPR 150.1 (Civilian Personnel Requirement- 
dated June 6, 1947, section 1, General Provisions, submitted with the reply: 

1-8. Classification and wage administration War Department civilian jobs 
are evaluated and the incumbents paid in accordance with the Federal princip| 
of equal work for equal pay. Because of legal and operating requirements, 
several different systems of job evaluation and pay are in effect. 

a. Classification Act jobs. 

(1) The Classification Act of 1923, as amended, pertains to positions of a 
professional, subprofessional, clerical, administrative, and fiscal nature, to those 
craft positions restricted to the maintenance of public buildings, and to protectiv: 
and custodial positions. 

(2) Classification Act jobs are evaluated in accordance with standards set 
forth in the act and amplified in standards by the United States Civil Service 
Commission and the War Department. 

(3) Incumbents of Classification Act jobs are paid in accordance with the pa 
rates established by legislation. These rates, when paid to United States citizen: 
are generally subject to either: a 25-percent differential in the area outside thi 
continental United States (which includes Alaska), or whenever authorized, a 
cost of living allowance, b’t in no event both the differential and allowance. 

(4) The application of the Classification Act is mandatory for those positions 
coming within its purview in all oversea areas when the positions are filled }\ 
United States citiz ns. Although the standards may be vtilized by the commands 
for non-Unitec States citizens, in such cases the prevailing rates of pay of the 
area will govcrr. 

b. Wage Board jobs. 

(1) The War Department Wage Board system pertains to laborer and crafts 
jobs of an unskilled, semiskilled, and skilled nature. 
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(2) Wage Board jobs are evaluated on the basis of relative degree of difficulty 
and responsibility in accordance with grade level standards issued by the War 
Department Wage Coordination Board. 

(3) Wage Board jobs are paid in accordance with local prevailing rates. Wage 
rates of the locality are secured for various key jobs and a wage schedule estab- 
lished which reflects the prevailing wage levels of the locality. 

1) The application of the system is mandatory only in Hawaii. Consequently, 
the wage rates for this area require the prior approval of the War Department 
Wage Coordination Board. 

5) In all other areas, it is the policy of the War Department that jobs of the 
Wage-Board type be systematically evaluated and the pay rates be established 
in accordance with the local prevailing rates for the comparable categories of jobs. 

6) Where the application of local prevailing rates is not practicable for United 
States citizens, a wage schedule will be developed which meets the needs of the 
command. Such a schedule will be no higher than general prevailing rates in 
the areas from which the preponderant continental recruitment is taking place, 
adjusted to include amounts comparable to the differentials being paid for Classi- 
fication Act jobs. Information as to the prevailing rates in any continental 
United States area may be secured from the Civilian Personnel Division, Office of 
the Secretary of War. 

7) Any rates established or revised in accordnace with (5) and (6) above will 
be reported for information purposes to the War Department Wage Coordination 
Board through the Civilian Personnel Division, Office of the Secretary of War. 

1-9. Recruitment and placement.—The recruitment of civilian personnel is 
governed by the policy of securing the best-qualified personnel, at the most 
reasonable cost, in the minimum amount of time. The placement policy is 
aimed at assigning personne! to jobs for which they are best qualified and retaining 
these employees so that their accumulated experience is used. 

a. An objective determination of whether military or civilian personnel will be 
utilized to perform functions must first be made before civilian employees are 
recruited. 

b. When civilians are to be used, it is the policy of the War Department to 
utilize the services of local personnel to the maximum extent possible. If sufficient 
qualified personne! are not available in the local area, or connot be trained within 
a reasonable period, efforts will be made to procure personnel in the surrounding 
areas insofar as qualified persons are available. 

c. Only after these sources are exhausted is it the policy of the War Department 
to recruit personnel in the continental United Ststes for duty in oversea areas. 
In general, such recruitment will be limited to supervisory personnel, those re- 
garded as essential for security reasons, and those possessing scarce categories of 
skills. As @ prerequisite to any recruitment in the United States, oversea com- 
mands must certify that facilities are available which assure reasonable minimum 
standards of living. Regulations concerning the recruitment of continental 
United States personnel for duty overseas are contained in CPR 150.2. 

d. Local prevailing law, custom, and practice will be observed in the employ- 
ment of native personnel and in all instances these employees will be treated with 
equity and fairness. 

ec. The placement program governing civilian employees will be designed to fit 
qualified civilian employees into positions which utilize their qualifications most 
fully; to arrange for training to the necessary level of: skill where qualified persons 
are not available; to arrange for upgrading training in order to assure an equitable 
promotion policy from within; and to provide for separation of unqualified 
persons. See Memorandum, 9 February 1945, Civilian Placement Policy, page 
22, CPR 10.1, for more detailed statement of policy. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The Navy pays aliens employed in foreign countries direct, on civilian pay- 
rolls, at local wage rates established and promulgated by the Secretary of the 
Navy (Office of Industrial Relations). These rates are established in terms of 
local curreney of the country involved in order to avoid fluctuations that might 
oecur as a result of variations in foreign-exchange rates. To afford uniformity 
the Seeretary of the Navy establishes wage rates for employees of naval attaches 
on the basis of State Department schedules for its employees. Withholding pay 
from an employee for health insurance, unemployment insurance, and the like 
and making such payments to the foreign government is prohibited by 23 Comp- 
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troller General 733, which permits such action only on the basis of an agreement 
entered into by the State Department. 

The only exception to the foregoing exists in occupied countries where employees 
may be paid from the occupation budget of these countries. In Japan, a “semi- 
occupation”’ system is followed, in which Navy pays Army for official civilian 
employees at local wage rates from appropriated funds in accordance with an 
agreement made by CINCFE. The Army then pays the appropriate agency of 
the Japanese Government, which in turn pays the employees. The Navy pay- 
rolls unofficial employees direct from nonappropriated funds (Exchanges and 
Messes). 

It is the policy of the Department of the Navy for reasons of economy to 
utilize the services of local persons in every instance in which the necessary skills 
are available, subject to security considerations. The occupation fields encom- 
passed include, among others, translators and interpreters, messengers, janitors, 
clerks and typists, and maintenance employees. 

The Department of the Navy makes some payments on contracts for materials 
and services, but what contractors might pay foreign governments is not known, 

Insofar as is known, no salary payments are made by Navy to foreign military. 


DEPARTMENT OF AIR FORCE 


British nationals, utilized by the United States Air Force, are employed by the 
British Air Ministry and assigned to the United States Air Force. They are 
governed by Air Ministry orders, rules, and local government regulations. Such 
employees are paid by the Air Ministry which, in turn, is reimbursed by the 
United States Air Force. Such reimbursement includes the employer’s contribu- 
tion toward the national insurance, as required by British law. Thus, while 
employed by the Air Ministry and utilized by the Third Air Division, British civil 
employees are entitled to sick benefits, accident compensation (wages only), and 
unemployment benefits when they leave work under normal conditions. Air 
Ministry orders concerning the welfare of their employees are, in general, the 
same as the United States civil-service regulations. 

The United States Air Force does not pay the British Government at the 
prevailing United States rate for personal services furnished. For example, the 
pay rate for laborers in Great Britain is between $14 and $15 net per week. 
Skilled workers, such as carpenters, machinists, electricians, and sheet-metal 
workers, are paid approximately $16 to $18 net per week. These skilled workers 
may also be paid merit pay to a maximum of $4.20 weekly. The rates paid are 
the same as those paid to British civil servants utilized by the British Government. 

As of May 31, 1951 the United States Air Force was utilizing 2,633 British 
nationals at an average annual salary of $1,021 as compared to an average annual 
salary of $4,642 paid to United States civilian employees utilized by the Third 
Air Division in Great Britain. 

It is the policy of the United States Air Force to pay local prevailing wage rates 
for native personal services. Payments are made directly to the employee, or the 
foreign government, depending upon the laws of the countries involved, and the 
specific circumstances in each case. Payments direct to the foreign government 
are made to permit collection of taxes, or other charges, established by law in, 
the country involved. When reimbursement is made direct to the government 
it is in accordance with a formal agreement between the United States Government 
and the country where the work is to be performed. Such agreements normally 
provide that the foreign government will make salary payments on a current 
basis to the civilian employees assigned to the United States Air Force and will 
be reimbursed at stated intervals by the United States Air Force. This method 
of handling reduces the administrative cost to the United States. 


Senator O’Manoney. We will recess until 2:30 tomorrow afternoon. 

Thank you very much, General. 

(Thereupon, at 4:10 p. m., Monday, July 30, 1951, the hearing 
recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m. Wednesday, August 1, 1951.) 





